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Orchids for Margaret 


by Pearl and Thatcher Allred 


Characters JuLia: Will! (Pause, then louder.) Will! 





Proressor Apams, Uncle Will It’s finished. Come on out. I want 


JuLiA, his sister 
MARGARET, his niece 
JACKIE, a co-ed 
Kocu, a student 

SETTING: PRoressoR ADAMS’ home on 
Faculty Row. 

Time: Early evening. 

At Rise: Junia, a woman in her middle 
forties who still retains traces of a 
girlish prettiness, comes into the room. 
Her hair, which is just beginning to 
gray, is a little rumpled. She wears an 
apron over her dark dress. She has 
been working on an evening frock — 
something of pale lavender body with 
an overskirt of white tulle dotted with 
silver sequins or something silvery. 
The effect should fit the line in the 
play: “grapes frosted with silver.” 
A tape measure hangs about her neck. 
She goes to the window, parts the cur- 
tains and looks out intently for a mo- 
ment. She turns and calls toward 
study door. 


you to see it before Margaret gets 
home. (She spreads the dress over a 
chair, fluffs out the skirt, and surveys 
it critically.) Will! (Insistently this 
time. ProFessorR ADAMS enters re- 
luctantly, a sheaf of papers in one 
hand, his pipe in the other. He is ten 
years older than Julia. His hair is 
gray and his shoulders are a little 
stooped. He is a scholar preoccupied 
with distant things; but he is in no 
sense the absent-minded professor. He 
has a gentle kindliness, a certain 
whimsicality and a wise humor that 
shows in his voice, eyes and gestures.) 


Proressor: Now, Julia, I’m busy. I 


told you I wasn’t under any circum- 
stances to be disturbed. 


Juuia (Interrupting him as she frowns 


intently at the dress):Look, Will. Do 
you like this new neckline better than 
the way it was before? Or do you 
like the bodice sort of built up? 


Proressor (Coming closer and adjust- 








ing his glasses): We-e-el, now, Julia, 

since you ask me, I think I like it 

built up — just the way it is now. 

Juuia (Patiently): But it isn’t built up 
now. I’ve changed it! 

Proressor: You said yesterday you’d 
changed it. 

Juuia: That was the skirt, dear brother. 
You remember how the gathers 
bunched a little at the side? 

ProFEssoR: Remember? How could I 
forget? I hope you tell Margaret 
that her feeble old uncle designed 
and practically made this dress. 
Tuesday we deliberated about the 
tucks; Wednesday, as I recall it, we 
pondered the waistline: Thursday, I 
advised you about the hem. My last 
chapter on the literature of the 
Renaissance is going to sound as if it 
had been run up on the sewing ma- 
chine! (He turns as if to leave.) 

Juiia: Wait a minute, Will. I want to 
talk with you. You’ve been working 
in that musty old room ever since 
your last lecture. Sit down a min- 
ute while I finish — I’ve only a few 
more stitches. (Sits down and begins 
to sew on dress.) I’ve been so worried. 

Proressor (Seating himself): Worried? 

Juutia: About Margaret. 

Proressor: Now, Julia, don’t start 
that again. You’d think, from all 
the fuss you’ve been making over 
that child the last week, you were 
getting her ready for the altar in- 
stead of a Junior Prom. 

JuLiA: Maybe there’s more relation be- 

tween the two than you think. Plenty 

of romances begin with nothing more 
important than a school dance, Will. 

If Margaret would only see that and 

come out of herself a little... 


Proressor: Leave the child alone. 
She’s all right just as she is, and if 
any presumptuous young idiot .. . 

Jutia: You don’t see what I mean. 

Proressor: I may be obtuse, but I 
admit I don’t see any reason for your 
getting into a state simply because 
your daughter gets a date for a 
dance. First you worry because she 
hasn’t one, and then you worry be- 
cause she has. That’s a woman for 
you! 

Juuia (Biting off thread): Why can’t 
you understand, Will? You’ve been 
like a father to Margaret ever since 
she lost her own. She’s not like other 
girls—having dates, going to parties. 
Not getting a bid from a sorority 
when the girls she grew up with got 
theirs—well, it’s put a kind of blight 
on her. 

Proressor (With sudden severity): 
You’re not to say such things, Julia. 
What if she isn’t like the others? It’s 
you and the thousands of mothers 
like you who have brought about 
this foolish worship of conformity. 
Conformity! (He gets up and paces, 
gesturing with his pipe.) All you ask 
from your daughter is that she be 
like the others—dress like them, 
speak like them, think the same 
thoughts, have the same kind of 
shoddy little mind! (Pausing in 
front of her.) Shame on you, Julie! 
Because Margaret is different from 
the herd, you are stricken. Teach 
her to wear her difference with pride 
instead of self-consciousness. That’s 
your job. (More gently.) Your 
privilege, my dear. 

Jutia: You make it sound very simple, 
but you don’t impress me a bit. All 




















the high thinking in the world isn’t 
going to help a young girl when she 
begins to feel left out of things. 

Proressor (Shaking his finger at her): 
You’re going to laugh at yourself 
someday, Julie. Someday, when 
Margaret is happy and settles down. 

Jutia: But that’s just it. Margaret’s 
been at Westlake College three years 
and I could count on one hand the 
dates she’s had. (Touching her hair.) 
I’d had three proposals when I was 
Margaret’s age. 

PROFESSOR (Wearily turning away from 
her): How many times must I remind 
you that Margaret is supposed to be 
preparing to graduate from a uni- 
versity—not from a matrimonial 
bureau! 

Juuia (Tossing her head): It’s all about 
the same thing as far as a woman’s 
concerned. 

Proressor: Not Margaret. That girl 
has brains. 

Juuia (Sighing): Yes, heaven help her! 

Proressor: Not that they’ll be much 
use to her with a chap like Shep 
Warren. 

Jura (Sharply): Now, Will, don’t you 
dare start discouraging the first 
eligible young man who presents him- 
self this season simply because he 
doesn’t happen to have a taste for 
the classics. 

Proressor: Eligible, Julie? (He places 
a light chair before her and sits facing 
her.) What makes him eligible? 
(Leaning forward) The young man 
in question does, I believe, kick a 

football and drive a Cadillac. It 

should be extremely bad taste, I take 
it, to inquire into this young man’s 
morals, or to look too closely into his 





intellectual achievements. (He leans 
back wearily.) 
Jutia: You needn’t be so emphatic. 


(A bit defensively) Margaret’s a 
lucky girl to be going with Shep 
Warren, and I’m not going to analyze 
his faults through a microscope. 
(Smoothing the dress lying across her 
lap) I ought to know what’s best for 
my own daughter, and I’ll do any- 
thing I can to get it for her! 

Proressor (Rising): Aren’t you being 
a little dramatic, Julie? (He picks up 
chair and puts it back where he got it 
from.) Margaret seems happy enough 
to me. She has friends—everybody 
respects and admires her. (He goes to 
some trouble to move chair carefully 
and place it against the wall.) 

Juuia: There’s no pulse beat in ad- 
miration. And the only kind of 
flower that thrives on respect is a 
wallflower. (He moves chair several 
inches away from the wall.) A pretty 
fatal variety for any girl to be. 

Proressor (More disturbed than he 
pretends to be): Wallflowers and 
poppycock! (Facing her) Margaret’s 
got sense, I tell you. Sororities! 
Good heavens! What’s a sorority 
but a bunch of silly girls making a 
fetish of some snobbish little class 
system! I tell you, Margaret’s better 
off without ’em. (Puts his hands in 
his pockets and goes to the window). 

Juuia (Rather fiercely): Try to make 
her believe that when she lies awake 
with a lump in her throat listening 
to the fraternity men serenading 
along sorority row—knowing that 
not one scrap of their singing is in- 
tended for her. 

Proressor (Not looking at her): I still 


say it’s a pack of nonsense. (Un- 
comfortably) And even if it isn’t, I 
still don’t see what you’re going to do 
about it. 

Juiia: I’m going to do something right 
now. (Holding dress at arm’s length 
and admiring it critically) And I’ve 
a kind of feeling that tonight will 
change things—a feminine 
hunch, perhaps, but—I’m counting 
on tonight, Will. (There is a minor 
explosion from below stairs followed 
by a series of smaller ones. JULIA 
jumps to her feet. The PRoFessor 
keeps staring out of the window.) 

Jutia: Good heavens! What’s that? 
Koch again? 

Proressor (Gently): That, I take it, is 
our young friend in the basement. 
He seems to have miscalculated a 
little on one of his experiments again. 
You ought to be used to Koch by 
now, Julie. 

Jui: I'll never get used to him. It’s 
just like you, to take in a refugee 
from the Nazis. But I wish you had 


silly 


chosen a quieter one. 

Proressor: Oh, he’s all right, Julie, 
and his staying here has proved a 
good arrangement all around. The 


furnace may have been a little 
erratic in his hands at times, but the 
grounds look fine. 

Jutia: Well, of course I can’t say he’s 
lazy, but I do wish he were just a 
little less ... ah... queer. 

Proressor: He’s all right. He’ll be a 
fine scientist someday. 

Jutia (Going to window to stand next to 
Proressor): You have one great 
fault, Will. You’re just too good to 
everyone. 

Proressor: Oh, come now, Julie. 


Jutia: I mean it. (He puts his hand on 
her arm for an instant. JuLia parts 
the curtains and looks out.) Isn’t 
that . yes, I believe it is. Mar- 
garet’s coming now along the row. 
Yes. Oh, dear, her posture. (Fret- 
ting) Why won’t she take a little in- 
terest in her figure! 

Proressor: Now, Julie... 

Jutia: Do you think she'll like the 
dress, Will? I wanted it for a sur- 
prise and now maybe it won’t be 
right. (Holds up dress critically) It 
needs something. . . . 

Proressor (Turning away from win- 
dow): Stop worrying. It looks fine. 
Jutia (With sudden inspiration): A 
corsage would doit! If she only had 

a corsage! 

Proressor (Taking out watch): Good 
heavens, I’ll be late for the printer’s. 
(Goes into study for his hat and coat, 
calling to Julia.) Don’t bother about 
food for me, Julie. (Comes back put- 
ting on his coat) I'll be gone for a 
while; I’ll get a snack at the Inn if I 
want it. (He buttons up his coat. He 
has his portfolio under one arm and 
his hat in the other hand. Juuia is 
gathering up her sewing materials and 
the dress as Kocn appears in the 
kitchen doorway. Kocu is a wild- 
looking young man with unruly hair 
and eyeglasses. His eyes, behind the 
glasses are startingly dark and intense. 
He is drying his hands on a paper 
towel which he later stuffs into his 
pocket. He has a slight accent. 

Kocu: You are not, I hope, frightened 
by my little explosion. (He shrugs 
and gestures his dismissal of a trivial 
matter. He turns to the PRorgessor.) 
One failure and another failure and 





after that perhaps another. But 
eventually—you shall see—success! 
Another time... 

Proressor (At the door, filling his pipe 
preparatory to leaving): If you’re not 
careful, my boy, you'll be blowing 
yourself up. And then there won’t 
be another time. (Kocn shrugs.) 
But I suppose you want to use the 
books. I haven’t time to get them 
out for you; but you'll find the whole 
set in my study, top shelf on the 
right. Help yourself. (As he leaves.) 
I shan’t be late, Julie. (He leaves, 
lighting his pipe. Kocu goes into the 
study. JuLia, starting to go upstairs 
with the dress and sewing materials, 
calls to Kocu.) 

Jui: Koch, I think you’d better work 
at this table out here. It’ll be much 
safer. (A slight note of criticism) Dr. 
Adams doesn’t want his papers 
touched, you know. I haven’t even 
dared dust his room for two weeks. 
Kocu (Coming from study with several 
heavy volumes): The professor’s wish 
I always respect. I disturb nothing. 
(JuLIA goes upstairs. Kocu settles 
himself at the table and loses himself 
in the books, murmuring something 
aloud at times and running his fingers 
through his disheveled hair. Mar- 
GARET comes in from the street. She 
is a slender girl with serious, intelli- 
gent eyes, not pretty in the accepted 
sense of the word and not vivid enough 
to suit the taste of the average young 
person. But older eyes, used to seeking 
for the more lasting qualities, would 
see in her a certain rare and touching 
loveliness—something of spirit rather 
than form. Her hair is brushed back 
neatly, but obviously it has not been 


arranged to attract. She is wearing 
glasses and carrying an armful of 
books. 

MarGaret (Setting down books): Hello. 
Where is everybody? (She notices 
Kocu.) Oh, hello, Koch. Maybe 
you could give me those last notes on 
Walter Pater. Do you mind? I 
didn’t quite get... 

Kocu (Interrupting. He snorts his 
contempt): Walter Pater! He is not 
worthy for me to take notes. I ig- 
nore him! I forget Walter Pater. 
Sooner, Margaret, would I take 
notes on Little Bo-Peep. Drivel! I 
memorize a little, yes, I say two, 
three, four lines, maybe—after that 
I use a mouthwash, quick! Walter 
Pater! Bah! What the... (Con- 
temptuously) ‘‘students’” here so 
charmingly call tripe. 

MarGARET (Quietly): All right, all 
right, Koch. You don’t like Walter 
Pater. Ido. To me he seems delicate 
and subtle. (Thoughtfully) You read 
his prose aloud and it makes a kind 
of pattern of sound like music, or 
falling water. 

Kocu: You are right. He gives much 
sound and little sense. Walter Pater. 
He is .. . yes, tripe! (His voice trails 
off into a mutter. He buries himself in 
his book as JuLia appears on the stair 
landing.) 

MarGaret: Hello, Mother. 

Jutia (Hurrying downstairs): Mar- 
garet darling, tonight of all nights! 
Why couldn’t you have come home a 
little early? Your hair—whatever 
are we going to do with it? (She re- 
gards her daughter critically.) Take 
off your glasses, dear. Don’t you re- 
member Dr. Ferrin said you needn’t 





wear them except for reading? I 
do think, dear... 
MarGarket: Sorry, Mother, I forgot. I 


had my lab book to finish up. (Takes 


off glasses.) What’s that couplet 
someone wrote—you remember— 
“Men seldom make passes at girls 
who wear glasses.” (Puts glasses 
away) Is that better, darling? (She 
kisses her mother lightly.) 1 suppose 
I’d better go and press the little old 
chiffon and see if I can look more like 
Mother’s daughter. (She starts up- 
stairs.) 

Juiia (A little too eagerly): It’s on your 
bed, dear. Try to make it present- 
able. (MARGARET runs upstairs. 
Juuta looks after her for a while, then, 
feeling that someone must share her 
excitement, she turns eagerly to Kocu.) 
Now let’s see what she does, Koch. 
I’ve put the new dress on her bed 
where she expects to find the old one. 
Oh, I do want her to like it. Now 
watch, Koch! Watch. 

Kocun (Uncomfortably): Please, no. 
My opinion is no good on this sub- 
ject. Clothes, they are not impor- 
tant. I ignore them. 

MARGARET (Appears on the landing 
holding the dress. Her eyes are shin- 
ing. She pauses, then runs down the 
stairs. She places dress carefully on a 
chair and embraces her mother speech- 
lessly): Mother! How did you do it? 
When did you do it? It’s too lovely! 
I’ll never be able to live up to it. 
Juuia (Pleased): It’s just your style, 
and I want you to put it on and be 
very gay. (A little too insistently) 
You’re going to be as levely as any 
girl at the Prom. 

MarGaret (Enchanted by the dress): 








It’s like something out of a book— 
out of a seventeenth-century por- 
trait. It’s like grapes—grapes frosted 
with silver. If it had a name it would 
be “Dawn.” “Dawn in Lyonesse’’! 
That’s the title of a book, but it does 
fit, doesn’t it? 


Jutta (Moved, kisses her): I’m glad you 


like it, dear. (Businesslike) Now 
you must have something to eat. 
And you look tired. 


Marcaret (Still obsessed with the 


dress): Oh, I’m not tired; nor hungry, 
really, Mother. (The doorbell rings.) 


Juuia (Running upstairs): You answer 


it, dear. I have to change my dress. 
Belle’s having the bridge club tonight 
and . . . (She is upstairs. MARGARET 
admits Jackir. JACKIE is as de- 
lectable a feather-brain as one would 


find on the campus. She starts talking 


the moment the door is opened. Most 
of her conversation is in italics. She 
carries a sheaf of crumpled papers 
which she thrusts at MARGARET.) 


JACKIE: Margaret, darling, I’m so glad 


you’re home. I’m in the most fright- 
ful trouble. (Kocu looks up and 
snorts, then resumes reading.) It’s 
this report for Comparative Lit., and 
it’s all such a hectic scramble. I 
mean it’s positively weird, the things 
they expect you to know. 


MarGaret: Come on in, Jackie. 
Jackie (Coming into the room): Oh, 


you're such a comfort, darling. I 
mean there isn’t a girl at the Delta 
House I can turn to the way I can 
you. All they do around there is 
gripe, gripe, gripe! They’re down on 
you if you don’t hold up the sorority 
average—but nobody wants to help 
you with anything. And here I am 
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with a report I have to get in, or else! 
The only time I really mind being 
dumb is at the end of the quarter. 
My brain simply can’t hold up under 
any more of those grotesque exam- 
inations. (MARGARET smiles and 
Kocu rolls his eyes in exasperation.) 
And the reports they make you 
write. Margaret darling, you’ve got 
to help me. 

Maraaret (A bit wearily): This is al- 
most the zero hour, Jackie; and I 
can’t perform miracles, you know. 

JacKkiE (Sitting down and fumbling 
through her papers): Oh, dear! I 
know I should have come around 
here before but, darling, I was out 
with Tom. In his new yellow 
roadster, and I don’t know where the 
time went. I really don’t. I mean 
the hours simply melted away. 

MarGaret: I see. What’s the matter 
with the report? 


Jackie (Innocently): That’s just what 


I don’t understand. I mean, it 
sounds good to me, especially the 
part I copied out of the encyclo- 
pedia. After Professor Nichols read 
it, he said the only thing a man 
could do after wading through a mess 
like that was to go home and take a 
good cold shower. (MARGARET 
laughs.) Those were his very words! 
I’ve got till Saturday to work it 
over. So I thought you might help 
me with it the way you do. (Kocu 
bangs his book shut.) You always 
know what to do with my ideas, 
darling. It’s funny—I have ideas, 
but I never know what to do with 
them. 

Kocu (Acidly, as he gets to his feet): No? 
Then I tell you. Miss Jackie, I sug- 


gest for your ideas the garbage can! 

Jackie (Startled): Well! Of all the 
rude .. 

MarGaret ([nterrupts laughingly) : Oh, 
don’t mind Koch. We'll talk a little 
lower. He’s reading up for his orals, 
and he’s just an old bear. 

JACKIE (Still outraged): I don’t know 
what he’s doing, but I know how he 
looks—like the Missing Link, or the 
Forgotten Man, or something. (Kocu 
glares at her for a second, then sits 
down and resumes his reading. The 
girls speak in lower tones.) 

MarGaret (Sitting down): This report, 
now... 

Jackie: Well, you see, there’s the 
formal tonight and all, and I haven’t 
even had my nails done. (Displays 
her faultlessly manicured finger tips.) 
I mean, I thought maybe you’d work 
my paper over—just the finishing 
touches, dear, changing the organ- 
ization and correcting the spelling 
and maybe typing it so I could get 
it in. 

MarGaret: Well, I’d be glad to help 
you, Jackie, only you see... 

Jackie (Alarmed): You haven’t a re- 
port of your own, have you? You’re 
always weeks ahead of time. 

MaraGaret: No. Not that, but—well, 
Jackie, I’m going to the Prom, my- 
self. 

Jackie (Sitting bolt upright): Not 
really! I didn’t dream you'd... 
well, | mean, how . . . well, darling, 
how clever of you! 

MarGaret (Smiling at. her): I don’t 
blame you for being surprised, Jackie. 
You might as well say right out 
what you think. “Margaret Arnold 
dates for Junior Prom!” Campus 


headlines! 


JacKiE (Contritely): I’m a little beast, 


bringing my paper over for you to 
slave on while I play around. I see 
it now, really I do, and I’m glad 
you’re going, dear. (Pause) I hope 
it’s someone half nice enough to rate 
a girl like you. (Eagerly) Who is it? 
MarGaret (Trying to be casual): It’s 
Shep Warren. 

Jackie: No! Not Shep! Not Shep 
Warren! Oh, oh! Wait till Kit 
Madsen hears about this. (She gets 
up on her knees on chair in excite- 
ment.) I mean, it’s priceless! Simply 
priceless! (With concern) Dear me, 
she'll chew off all her nail polish 
again. I tell you she will. 


MarGaret: Calm down, Jackie. What 


about Kit? 


Jackie (Thrilled): Come close and let 


Jackie tell all. (Pulls MAarGaREeT 
down beside her) Now don’t breathe 
it or the darn Delts will slap some 
more demerits on my not-so-spotless 
record. (In the excitement, she forgets 
to keep her voice lowered. Kocu 
groans and claps his hands over his 
ears.) Listen! (She grabs Mar- 
GARET’sS arm.) For the first time in 
history, Kit Madsen’s without a 
date! 


MARGARET: No! 


JACKIE: And she’s practically clawing 
down the yellow wall paper. I mean 
she’s absolutely poisonous! Walt 
Bradford, the senator’s son—you 
know, well, he was going to take her 
till he threw out a knee today, in 
track. So now she’s left flat. (Clap- 
ping her hands.) Goody, goody! Am 
I sorry! 


with it? 


Jackie: You don’t know Kit. When 


Kit breaks a man’s heart she expects 
it to stay broken. Shep’s been on her 
doormat for so long she’s not going to 
like it that he’s no longer underfoot. 
She’s been so sure he’d come crawl- 
ing back after he learned about 
Walt’s accident. And he hasn’t! 
And you’re the reason! You darling! 
(She hugs MARGARET.) 


Marcaret (Thoughtfully): Should I be 


sorry? In a way I am. I shouldn’t 
like to think I’m responsible, even 
indirectly, for poor Kit’s frenzy. 


Jackie: Margaret lamb. you’re too 


good for this world. Sorry, my eye! 
Every little Delta is going to God 
bless you. I mean we’ve had about 
enough of Kit’s fatal fascination for 
men. It burns us up. (Giggles) 
And she was all set to wipe the rest 
of us right off the map tonight—a 
new flame-colored dress with prac- 
tically nothing about the waist and 
.. . (Kocn can stand no more. With 
a swipe of his arm, he pushes his 
books aside and stands up, knocking 
over his chair in his fury.) 


Kocu: Of what use is it I should study 


when all around is nothing but 
babble, babble, babble! Some things 
I ignore but not dresses with nothing 
to here. (Vaguely indicates his wait- 
line. Then he strides to door.) I 
come back to my books when there 
is not so much what you call—this 
sex appeal. (He goes out through the 
kitchen slamming the door after him.) 


MarGaret (Amused, but not unkindly): 


Poor Koch! 


JACKIE: I don’t know why your uncle 


MarGaret: What has Shep got to do puts up with him—unless he’s a 





count or something in disguise. 

MarGaret (Laughing): Oh, no. Koch 
is brilliant, though, in a kind of 
fanatical way, and Uncle Will under- 
stands him—even likes him. And 
the only things Koch doesn’t hate 
in this world are Uncle Will and 
Karl Marx. 

Jackie (Innocently enough): Who’s 
Karl Marx? One of the profs? 

MARGARET (Gently): No, dear; nor 
one of the frat men or you’d know 
him. 

JuL1A (Coming down the stairs): Hello, 
Jackie. I heard your voice. 

JACKIE (Rising): Hello, Mrs. Arnold. 

JuLia: You girls ought to have a bite of 
food before the party. Margaret, 
there’s a tray of sandwiches in the 
kitchen. 

MARGARET (As she runs out to kitchen): 
Oh, thanks, Mother. 


Jackie: Oh, how awfully nice of you, 
Mrs. Arnold. 

Jutia: I'll simply have to force Mar- 
garet to eat. She’s too skinny as it 
is. (The doorbell rings. JULIA opens 


door, steps outside. MARGARET re- 
enters with tray of food, which she 
holds before JACKIE.) 

Jura (Off): Thank you. 

Jackie (Takes sandwich, lifts top): 
Umm! I adore tomato sandwiches. 
(Replaces top and eats. MARGARET 
takes a sandwich.) 

Jutia (Re-entering carrying a florist’s 
box): Margaret, look, dear, from the 
florist’s—for you! (She’s pleasantly 
excited. The girls forget their sand- 
wiches.) 

Jackie (Excited): Open it up, quick! 

Marecaret (Taking box incredulously) : 
For me? (She undoes the string with 


shaking fingers, opens box and looks 
in. Gently, she lifts out an exquisite 
corsage of orchids. Speechlessly, she 
looks from JACKIE to her mother.) 

Juuia: How lovely! It’s all your dress 
needed, darling—just the thing to 
finish it off. 

Jackie (Reverently): Orchids! Shep 
Warren’s no cheap skate. I'll say 
that for him. Read the card, Mar- 
garet. What does it say? 

MarGaret (In a low voice): It says... 
it says . . . Oh, here, Jackie, read it 
yourself if you must know. 

JACKIE (Snatches and reads card): Can 
you beat that? Listen! Can you be- 
lieve it? Spoken like a gentleman of 
the old school. (Reads) “To the 
lovely Margaret.” 

MarGaret: Oh! 

JACKIE: Such sweet simplicity. I mean 
what’s come over Shep? I'll bet he’s 
been reading “When Knighthood 
was in Flower” since you crossed his 
trail. (JuLIA seems much affected. 
During Jackin’s speech, she pats 
MarGARET’s shoulder. Surreptiti- 
ously, she wipes her eyes, picks up 
tray, stands undecided for a moment, 
places tray on small table near kitchen 
door and goes out into the kitchen. 
MARGARET stands as if in a dream.) 

Jackie: Say something. Orchids de- 
serve a few ladylike “‘wahoos,” don’t 
they? (Marearet bites her lower 
lip and raises her hand to brush tears 
from her eyes. JACKIE, suddenly con- 
scious of her friend’s emotion, pounces 
on her.) Margaret, for eryin’-out- 
loud, what’s the matter, honey? Did 
you want a diamond bracelet or 
something? 

Marcaret (Her usual reserve aban- 





doned) : Jackie—I'd hate to have any- 
one but you know this—but this is 
the first—the very first corsage I’ve 
ever had. And now that I have it— 
well, I...1... (Near tears again) 
Oh, don’t tell on Jackie. I 
couldn’t bear it! Don’t tell! 

JACKIE (Genuinely): Listen, my sweet 
darling fool. I’d bawl, too, if any- 
body ever liked me enough to send 
me orchids. Gardenias are the best 
I rate and I’m plenty thankful for 
them. Orchids! This is going to 
absolutely lay Kit Madsen out! 

MarGaret (Simply): Jackie, I’ve got 
to tell you. I’m panicky about to- 
night. It sounds silly, but outside of 
class I’m scared of people my own 
age. I’d like to be gay and free and 

with them—but somehow I 


me, 


easy 
can’t. 
JACKIE: It’s just that you’re different. 


MarGaret (Bitterly): Yes, I’m dif- 
ferent. 

JACKIE: Don’t say it as if you had some 
kind of skin disease. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with you. I mean, all 
you need is a little more window 
dressing. Put on a little more ga-ga 
and act dumber. You have nice eyes 
and a good figure, but you know too 
many big words. 

MarGaret: Yes, I guess my technique 
is bad. 

JacKiE: Bad? Darling, it’s fatal! 
(Pointedly and sincerely.) I mean, 
when a woman has too many brains, 
it takes a man’s mind off her legs. 

MarGaret (Laughing in spite of her- 
self): What a philosopher you are, 
Jackie. 

JACKIE: Yeah, little Dorothy Dix— 


that’s me. (Looks at her watch.) 


Oh, oh, I’ve got to run. If I don’t 
hurry up, I won’t have time to watch 
Kit Madsen turn a rich dark green 
when she hears about Shep and the 
orchids. (Gathers wp her papers.) 
As I see it, Professor Nichols will 
have to take another shower. 

MarGarReT: Leave the papers here, 
Jackie. We'll see that they get in 
before the deadline. 

Jackie (Not able to refuse): You angel! 
You angel out of heaven! (Embraces 
MarGarReEtT.) Remember, darling, 
try not to look too innocent tonight. 
(Turns in doorway.) And don’t use 
any eight-cylinder words. 

MarGaret: I[’ll try to remember. (As 
JACKIE leaves.) Goodbye, Jackie. 
(She collects JAcK1E’s papers, looks at 
them with a smile and lays them 
neatly on table.) 

Juuia (Entering from kitchen): Good- 
ness, I thought Jackie’d never go. 
You'll have to hurry, dear. It’s so 
important that you look your best 
tonight. (Picking up orchids) Here, 
I’ll put the flowers in the refrigerator. 

MarGaret: Thanks, Mother. 

Jutia: Now get ready. And oh, Mar- 
garet, let your hair go a bit looser. 
It has such a nice wave when you en- 
courage it. Young men don’t want 
their girls to look too prim. 

MarGaret: Not too aloof and holy, 
Mother? Is that what you mean? 
You and Jackie seem of one mind. 
I’m afraid I’m just not the sophisti- 
cated type and a change of hair-do 
won’t help much. 

Juuia (Defensively): You know very 
well what I mean. I wouldn’t change 
you in any of the ways that matter, 
but I want you to be happy and have 





fun like other girls. 

MarGarRet (A ffectionately): I know, 
Mother, and I'll try not to look 
strong-minded if you think that will 
help. 

Juuia (At kitchen door): All right, dear, 
don’t stand talking. I want to see 
you dressed before I leave. Belle’s 
having our Friday night bridge club 
and I promised to be early. I’m al- 
most sorry I’m going. 

MarGaret: I wouldn’t have you miss 
it for anything. There’s no reason 
for you to stay. (JULIA goes out to 
the kitchen with the flowers as the Pro- 
FESSOR comes in from the street.) 
Hello, Uncle Will. 

Proressor (Removing his hat and coat) : 
Well, well, how’s my favorite niece 
this evening? 

MarGaret: A little end-of-the-quarter- 
ish, sir, she said. And how’s my 
super-favorite uncle? 

Proressor: Jealous, my dear—just a 
bit jealous. (Kisses her gently on the 
cheek.) 1 hear you’re leaving me to- 
night. 

Juuia (Calling sharply from the kitchen) : 
Will, send that child upstairs. She’ll 
never be ready. (PROFESSOR smiles 
at MARGARET and goes into his study 
to put his hat, coat and portfolio away.) 

MarGareEt (Picking up the dress): But, 
Mother, how does one use up the 
time? I never can think of things to 
do to myself—anything that helps. 
(Starts up the stairs humming “Time 
on My Hands” to show her cheery 
spirits. The PRoFESSOR comes from 
his study. MARGARET pauses on the 
stairway.) 

Proressor (Looking up at her): Getting 
ready in your mother’s day was a 


long and mysterious ritual, my dear. 
Of course they wore more clothes, 
then. 

Juuia (Entering from the kitchen): A 
little mystery never hurt any wo- 
man. (Calling to MARGARET, who is 
now upstairs.) If you need any 
help, dear... 

MarGaret (From upstairs): If I do, 
I'll call. Stop worrying over me. 

Juuia (Straightening things about the 
room): I think the dress will be per- 
fect for her after all. (PRorgssor is 
standing at window, engaged in filling 
his pipe.) But, goodness, she’s so 
unpredictable—you’ll never know 
what she'll like. (Pause, then tri- 
umphantly.) Well, she got her 
corsage—orchids—from her young 
man, Will. (Proressor turns slowly 
from window.) And I’m sure it made 
all the difference. (She sighs. He 
looks at her, then lights his pipe.) 
There’s something about getting 
flowers from a man that just does 
things to you, and I’m not so old I 
don’t remember. 

Proressor (Sincerely): No, you’re not, 
Julie. Sometimes I think you're 
younger than Margaret herself. (He 
sits in easy chair.) 

Juuia (Changing position of vase of 
flowers): Don’t be silly. If Margaret 
acts old for her age it’s because she’s 
never learned to have fun. 

Kocu (Coming from kitchen): I should 
like, please, if I can go on with the 
books, Doctor. I have discovered 
just what I need. But the first time 
I am here I find also too much com- 
petition when I try to read. 

Juuia (Quickly): ’'m sorry, Koch, but 
I’m afraid you'll have to wait. 











Margaret’s going out tonight, and 
we'll need the living room for a 
while. I hope you won’t mind? 

Kocu: Mind? Why should Franz 
Koch mind? He is used to making 
way for others—for the fraternity 
men. They are important, yes. Big 
automobiles and dances. These are 
also important. But time 
Franz Koch—he, too, is important. 
Now, it is all right. He can wait. 

Jutia: Now, Koch, don’t get delusions 
of persecution just because I make a 
simple request. You may work here 
in a very little while, but after all... 

ProFessor (Quietly): Hadn’t you bet- 
ter see if your daughter needs you? 

Juutia: Perhaps I should—and get my 
things on. (During neat speeches, she 

goes to kitchen for corsage, re-enters, 


some 


and goes upstairs.) 

Proressor (His Kocn’s 
shoulder): Women, my boy, have no 
sense of proportion. Our research is 


hand on 


far more important than these 
feminine trivia, isn’t it? But what 
can we do? (Kocu shrugs.) Come 


back up later. There won’t be a 
petticoat in the house and you can 
spread out all you like for a whole 
evening of study. 

Kocu (With a slight bow): Doctor 
Adams is very kind. Yes, I go now, 
Doctor. (Worshipfully) Sometime, 
perhaps, when I have studied long, I 
have also the name of “Doctor’— 
Doctor Franz Koch. And I remem- 
ber then you have been very kind. 

Proressor (Modestly): Yes ... Tm 
glad to be of help. How is every- 
thing coming along? Dissertation 
plans all complete, I understand. 

Kocu: The plans for the dissertation 





are approved, yes. But the dis- 
sertation is too slow. But I shall 
study, I shall manage. Yes. (With 
intensity) Some time, after my name, 
Franz Koch, there will be for every- 
one to see the letters that testify 
that lam ascholar. Yes, some time, 
we shall see. And all that I will be, I 
will give to the service of this good 
America, whose people have been so 
kind to me. 

Proressor (Picking up a book): Yes, 
Koch, we shall see. I have great 
faith in you. (He looks up and sees 

She 
has her hat on and carries her coat 
over her arm.) Come back later to 
use the books, Koch. (Kocn goes 
back to his cellar.) 

JuLia (Eagerly, as she goes to Pro- 
FESSOR): She’s nearly ready and the 
dress is beautiful. It does things to 
her. I’m almost sorry that I’m going 
out. 

Proressor (Who has risen at her ap- 
proach and now helps her into her 
coat): Nonsense. You run along and 
win the bridge prize. Margaret will 
be better off without you. 

Juia: That’s a fine thing to say to her 
own mother. (Kisses him lightly on 
the forehead. He pats her arm.) 

Proressor: Goodbye, Julie. I'll be- 
have like a perfect gentleman to this 
young... young man of Margaret’s. 
(JuLiaA leaves. Proressor leans back 
comfortably, examines his pipe, then 
lights it. He picks up a book and leafs 
through it. MARGARET appears on the 
stairs. She is wearing the new dress 
and corsage. She is transfigured. For 

a moment, she pauses on the landing, 

and then with swift young grace comes 


JuLIA coming down the stairs. 








down the stairs. In tribute, the Pro- 
FESSOR rises to his feet. She stands 
before her uncle.) 

MarGaret (After a pause): Uncle Will, 
is it...am J] all right? Will I do? 
Proressor: Wait a minute. Stand 
right there. (He is startled and 
moved by her loveliness. He takes his 
glasses off, polishes them slowly and 
meticulously and replaces them care- 
fully.) Well! (With playful and lov- 
ing charm.) My niece, if I’m not 
mistaken. But come closer. I want 
to make sure you're real. (She goes 
to him, puts her arms about him and 

presses her cheek to his coat.) 
MarGaret (Thrilled and hardly daring 
to be): I’m not sure I’m real, either. 
I’m not the everyday Margaret, am 
I? She’s probably off in a corner 
somewhere grubbing over her ir- 
regular French verbs. (Does a little 


dancestep) Poor dear, she has a 
kind heart, you know. 
Proressor (Loyally): And a sweet face. 
MarGaret: The face of a girl who wins 
essay contests. 
laughs.) But let’s not think about 


(She grimaces, then 


her. Let’s think 
lovely Margaret. 

Proressor (Sitting down): I’m agreed 
to anything. (Delighted with her.) 
You’ve put me in my mellow mood. 
It comes on just after twilight. But 
now, for this new Margaret. (Look- 
ing at her with fond admiration.) 
“She walks in beauty like the 
night...” 

MarGaret (Echoing him as if in a 
dream): “Of cloudless climes and 
starry skies.” 

Proressor (Holding the spell): “And 
all that’s best of dark and bright...” 


about me—the 


MarGaret: “Meet in her aspect and 
her eyes.” (She is lost in a strange 
enchanted revery. Then she sits on a 
stool at his feet.) I feel as if I’ve 
swallowed a butterfly. 

Proressor (Puts his arm around her 
and speaks gently): Is it this young 
man you’re going with tonight who 
inspires this unusual excitement, my 
dear? 

MarGarET (After considering) : N-0-0-0. 
That’s the odd part of it. (Laugh- 
ingly) I’m certainly not falling in 
love. I have the silly feeling some- 
how that I ought to be going to a 
court ball. (Smiles nervously and 
shyly.) With an eighteenth-century 
cavalier to dance the minuet. 

Proressor: You look it, too, Mar- 
garet. But you’d better remember 
it’s only Shep Warren you’re going 
with—a young fellow who can’t get 
Shakespeare through his somewhat 
dense head. 

MarGaret: Darling literal old profes- 
sor! I’m not going off the deep end 
simply because I’ve got a new dress 
and feel just like the Lady Vere De 
Vere. It’s just . . . oh, how can I 
say it? 

Proressor: Your heart’s had a spring 
thaw? 

MarGaret: That’s just it! Goodness, 
I’ve even stopped seeming dull and 
uninteresting to myself. And all be- 
cause a not-too-intelligent young 
man has sought my company. And 
sent me flowers, Uncle Will. Orchids! 
(She touches her corsage.) You know 

.. at first . . . just at first when 
Shep asked me, I thought he was 
doing it so that, well... to win your 
favor . . . so you’d be easier on him 





in class. He needs the credit, you 
know, for spring track and you have 
been a little hard on him, darling. 

Proressor: He’d better not try... 

MarGaret (Laying a finger on his 
lips): Sh! I’m only telling you what 
I thought. He told me he was fed up 
with glamour girls and wanted some- 
body—well, somebody like me. I 
thought he had some other motive 
for asking me. But it was only my 
own uncertainty—my own awful 
sense of being a wallflower. 

ProFessor: Now, Margaret... 

MarGaret: There! The horrid word is 
out. It made me think that someone 
like him couldn’t possibly find me 
interesting. (Brightly) But when 
the flowers came, I knew I was 
wrong. And his card—just those 
few words! That’s when the spring 
thaw started and I realized that I’d 
been a very stupid person—never 
giving fellows like Shep Warren 
credit for being half as decent and 
fine as they really are. 

Proressor (Disturbed, takes her hands 
gently): They must have been elo- 
quent words. 

MaArGareET: They were new and beauti- 
ful words to me. (Dreamily.) “To 
the lovely Margaret.’”’ Could any- 
one like Shep Warren think that of 
me? (Her voice grows husky as she 
repeats.) ‘“To the lovely Margaret.” 

Proressor: A masterpiece of under- 
statement. 

MarGaret: Oh no! I lack so much. 
I’m shy and awkward. I’d give my 
place on the honor roll just to be 
able to banter a little and laugh and 
say witty meaningless things. But I 
can’t. Why, Uncle Will? Why? 


Proressor: I’ll tell you. Remember 
this, Margaret. (He is gentle and 
grave.) You are like a person holding 
a piece of gold but moving in a world 
where everyone else trades in nickels 
and dimes. Somehow, my dear, 
you’ve never learned to deal in their 


small change. 


Maraaret (Seriously): Ill remember 


that, Uncle Will. It’s a very lovely 
thought. 


Proressor: You’ve always been an 


understanding child, Margaret, and 
it’s made you a little older than 
most ... beyond your years, I mean. 
But I’m counting on it to help you 
over some of the hard places when 
they show up. 


MarGaret: I’ve wanted to be older 


than my years. What’s so wonderful 
about being young, if you’re like me? 
It means going around with an ache 
inside and pretending that it doesn’t 
matter. I used to wish to be old and 
past the stage where things can hurt 
you so much. (With a quick change 
of mood, she jumps to her feet.) But 
that was before tonight. (She goes to 
the window. Faint strains of a dance 
orchestra can be heard from some- 
where on the campus. She listens with 
her head up and her hands clasped. 
Her voice is deep with ecstasy.) To- 
night I’m glad I’m young. (The 
telephone rings piercingly. Mar- 
GARET looks at her uncle but doesn’t 
move. ) 


Proressor (Going to phone): For me, 


very likely. (Into receiver.) Hello... 
yes, that’s right. Doctor Adams 
speaking. (Looks at MARGARET.) 
Yes. Miss Arnold is here. One mo- 
ment, please. (Sets receiver down 





slowly, speaks carefully.) For you, 
dear. 

MarGARET (Goes to phone with fear and 
questioning): Hello. Yes. (Pause) 
Shep? (She listens.) But has some- 
thing happened? (Pause) A mix- 
up? (Proressor begins to pace 
slowly.) How do you mean? (Her 
voice trembles.) Of course. (Long 
pause) Of course... of course, Shep. 
It seems the only thing to do. You 
have to do the gallant thing. (Her 
voice is benumbed and _ wooden.) 
Noblesse oblige, Shep. (Pause) What? 
Oh, look it up in the dictionary... . 
Yes, I’m afraid I do. . . I said, I’m 
afraid I understand perfectly. No. 
(Pause) No. Please don’t bother. 
It’s all right. Everything’s quite all 
right ... all right. (Her voice trails 
off as she replaces receiver carefully. 
Pause. In a dull, lifeless voice.) He’s 
not coming, Uncle Will. 

Proressor (Angrily): 
whelp! 


The young 
The ill-mannered baboon. 
Does he think he can get away with 


this? I'll show that young... 
(Going to her. Tenderly.) Margaret, 
my dear... Margaret... 

MarGaret (Trying for control) : Please, 
please, Uncle Will. There’s nothing 
we can do. It’s just the way things 
were ... were supposed to turn out. 
(Frantic) [knew .. . knew it couldn’t 
be real. 

Proressor (Going to phone): There’s 
something I can do. I’m going to tell 
that irresponsible young ape a thing 
or two! He'll learn... 

MarGaret (Stopping him): No, no. It 
can’t help. He’s not to blame really. 
Kit Madsen’s fatal fascination was 
just too much for him. From what 
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I can make out, she must have got 
hold of him and cried on his shoulder. 
He was upset. He tried to be decent 
about it. (Quiveringly) He seemed 
quite sweetly apologetic, really. 
(Pause) He offered to send one of his 
frat brothers over—one who wasn’t 
too particular, I suppose. (Starts to 
cry quietly) No, no, Uncle Will, 
everything’s all right. Everything’s 
just as it was before. I told you it 
was only a spring thaw. 

Proressor (Goes to her, put his hands 
on her shoulders but she turns her face 
away): Margaret... 

MarGareT: Don’t feel sorry for me, 
Uncle Will. I couldn’t bear that. 
(Touches her corsage, smiles shakily.) 
I’m afraid I forgot to thank Shep for 
the orchids. (Proressor looks at 
her suddenly.) It’s funny about the 
flowers .. . (As she unpins them) I 
was so sure they meant something. 
(She lays them aside gently.) And the 
card! Especially the card. 

Proressor: Margaret, about the flow- 
OFS... 

Marcaret (Tensely): Yes? 

Proressor: The flowers . . . | meant to 
tell you. .. 

MarGaret: Uncle Will! What are you 
trying to say? 

Proressor (Turning away from her. 
He is miserable): I intended . . . 

MarGaret: Oh! (Stunned silence) Oh! 
I know now. It’s all clear. The 
orchids weren’t from Shep after all. 
(He turns his face away from her.) 
You sent them! Why didn’t I guess? 
(Her voice breaks on a sob.) Even the 
flowers... 

Proressor (After clearing his throat): 
Margaret, I didn’t mean to deceive 





you about the orchids. I wanted 

your evening to be flawless and that 

was my small gesture toward mak- 
ing it so. When I saw you thought 
the corsage was from your escort... 

(He makes a helpless gesture.) I’m 
sorry, my dear. 

MarGaret (Jn a flat, level voice): It’s 
like you to be so thoughtful. I might 
have known. Com- 
passionately.) Don’t worry about me, 
dear. We needn’t tell Mother—not 
tonight, at least. 
Oh, please let me sit here alone for a 
while! Please, please! 

Prorerssor (Kisses her gently): If that’s 
the you it, my dear. 
(Presses button. All lights but lamp on 
table Kocu 
PROFESSOR goes into his study. Mar- 


(Goes to him. 


(Breaking down.) 


way want 


where worked, go out. 

GARET looks after him for a second, 

then sits on the divan. Suddenly she 

buries her face in her arms and is 
shaken with long, shuddering sobs. 

He 

He hears a 
sound, looks toward divan and sees 
MarGaret. He stands undecided.) 

Kocu (Gently): Excuse me. I did not 
know you are still here. I go. (He 
starts to leave.) 

Marcaret (Pulling herself together 
with an effort): No. We've kept you 
away from your books long enough, 
Koch. 
him, dries her eyes.) 

Kocu (Uncertain): You have been cry- 
ing. So? (There is understanding 
and accusation in his tone.) But you 
were going out. You were going 
dancing with the famous Mr. Shep 
Warren. 

MARGARET: 


After a while Kocn comes in. 
crosses to the work table. 


(She sits up and, heedless of 


Yes. The famous Mr. 
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Warren. (Preoccupied and sorrow- 
fully, not accusingly.) But he got a 
little mixed up. He remembered just 
in time that it was Kit Madsen he 
wanted to take—and not me. (Try- 
ing to smile.) Lucky he got it all 
straightened out in time, wasn’t it? 
(The tears come again.) 

Kocu (Upset): No! No, don’t! Please, 
I ask you. Shep Warren! I ignore 
him. Sometime I, Franz Koch, 
whom nobody notices now—some- 
time I . . . (Passionately) Margaret, 
you say the word and I choke Shep 
Warren with my hands like this. 
(He illustrates.) 

MarGaret: That wouldn’t solve my 
problem. I wasn’t crying about 
Shep—just about what he stood for. 
He was a symbol of all the things 
that passed me by without so much 
as a nod. Oh, Koch, why can’t I be 
like Kit or Jackie! 

Kocu: So! You are like all the others. 
A little dancing, a little playing—a 
toy that jingles ... Bah! You cry 
for nothing. I should ignore you... 
(In an uncertain and gentle voice) 
But I don’t. 

MarcGaret (In a far-away voice): I’m 
crying because I’m young and it 
happens to be spring. And if you 
lean out of the window, you can 
smell lilacs—lilacs under a spring 
moon. (Kocn looks toward the win- 
dow.) Lilacs in the moonlight. 

Kocu (Softly and with shy kindness): 
You are the professor’s niece, but 
you do not know everything. Yes, it 
is true. I am nothing. (Poignantly) 
But sometimes I have feeling. Yes, 
I too. I have feeling. 


MarGaret (Gentle): I'm sorry. I’ve 





been thinking only of myself. Maybe 
you just pretend to hate people be- 
cause they’ve used you badly—over 
there. Maybe you like the things 
Shep Warren likes—the things I 
wish I had. (With understanding) 
You can’t stop being young any 
more than I can. (He turns away, his 
face full of misery.) You know loneli- 
ness, too, don’t you, Koch? 

Kocu (Gently): You are very kind, and 
now I say something I feel. You are 
not like these others, no! And you 
are after all, very lovely. This I 
have always said to myself. You 
have—how shall I say—the kind of 
light that glows from within. 
MarGaret (Tremulously): You don’t 
mean—someone else, do you? You 
meant to say that to me? 

Kocu (Sincerely): I say this only to 


you. (She throws open the window. 
Orchestra music floats in and the faint 
sound of laughter. Suddenly, i is 
more than she can bear. She buries her 
face in her hands. Slowly, Kocu re- 
moves his glasses. He sets them on the 
table. He draws himself up and 
stands straight. He is quite good- 
looking. In a new voice) Margaret! 
(Slowly she lowers her hands and 
looks at him. He bows with old-world 
grace.) Margaret, if I may have this 
dance . . . (He holds out his arms. 
She smiles tremulously as she slowly 
moves toward him. He places an arm 
about her waist and takes her hand. 
Slowly, her arm goes around his 
shoulder. The music swells. They 
begin to dance in perfect rhythm with 
each other, as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


Adjustment 


by Manta S. Graham 
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page in the typewriter carriage, pon- 
ders over it. 


Dr. WarrEN (Rings doorbell right, 


calls): Anybody home? (He opens 
the door before Exise can reach it. 
He is middle-aged and purposeful; he 
carries a medicine case.) 


Exise: Yes, Dr. Warren — 

Dr. WarREN: Excuse me for barging 
in, Elise. 

Euise: Certainly, have a chair. 

Dr. WarREN: Thanks, I can’t stay. I 
wanted to be sure you were at home; 
I told Grace Carroll to bring Tom 


SCENE 1 

SetTinG: The Taylor living room. 

At Rise: Eisen, seventeen, is typing. 
She is rather small, has glinting brown 
hair and quickly mobile features that 
reflect her emotions. She reads the 





over here and see how it goes with 
him. 

Enise (Instantly anxious): Is he worse? 
He seemed to walk as well as he ever 
did. 

Dr. WarREN: I'd hardly put it that 
strong. 

Exvise: You should see him march to 
music. 

Dr. WarREN: He had the new musical 
therapy at the hospital. 
markable cures have been made with 
it — especially in the case of shocked 
nerves. 


Some re- 


Tom’s big trouble now is 


self-consciousness; he’s the only per- 


son in Newton trying to get used to 
an artificial limb; in the hospital 
every man was; here he has to make 
another adjustment. 

Euise: And make it quick if he goes to 
the University with Fred and me. 
We've been doing everything we can 
to help. 

Dr. WARREN: Good, he needs plenty 
of help. But don’t hover over him. 

Euise: Hardly. 

Dr. WarREN: He’s had too much of 
that with three older sisters. 

Exise: Is Grace still so worried? 

Dr. WarREN: No, I must say she’s 
been a Trojan since Tom was dis- 
charged; she always has been, for 
that matter, through the Carroll 
calamities. I hope this is the last. 
She deserves breaks from now on. 

EiseE: Tom wants to give her one; 
that’s why he’s so eager for educa- 
tion. He can take care of her. 

Dr. WarrEN: That’s right. I must run 
along. Grace plans to leave Tom 
here on his own. I want a report 
from you later. 

Exise: In full. And I promise I won’t 
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hover. (Laughs) 

Dr. WARREN: That’s the ticket. (Starts 
out, comes back) Don’t let him go 
out alone. 

Exise (Salutes): Elise Taylor, Police- 
woman. (The doctor goes out smiling. 
Evise returns to the typewriter, 
wrinkles her forehead as she scans her 

Off left Frep can be heard 
whistling.) Fred, you 
here? 

Frep (Enters up left; he 1s nineteen, a 
big dark-haired, good-natured lad; he 
has the customary approach to a 
younger sister): I’m in a hurry. 

Exise: Can’t you give one minute to 
your only sister? 

Frep (Looks at wrist watch): See that 
you make it only one. 

Euise: I wish you’d glance through 
this. (Takes script from typewriter) 

Frep (Reads): Not bad. 

Exise (Takes sheet): It’s got to be good. 
(Crushes it) 

FRED: Don’t. 

Exvise: What’s wrong? 

Frep: Is Tom to read it? 

Exise: Of course. 

Frep: He’s gone over the crash so 
many times he goes into a tail spin 
at the very thought. 

Exise: The registrar could be terribly 
brutal unless he knows why Tom 
didn’t complete his training. 

Frep: Explanations are hardest. It 
wasn’t easy to account for a bum 
heart. 

Exise: I’m so proud of you. 

Frep: Cut that out. 

Enise: So is Tom— (As FReEp 
precates) He is, too— the 
you’ve overcome the dread — 

Frep: If I have. Tom has evidence; he 


script. 


will come 


It isn’t that bad. 


de- 
way 





should stick his chin up to anybody. 
Hey, why don’t you ask him to dic- 
tate the letter? 

EuisE: Bright boy! (Puts fresh paper 
in carriage) 

FRED (Frowns at watch): Two and one 
half minutes. 

Evise: I’m not keeping you. Run tell 
mother Grace and Tom are coming. 

Frep: You owe me for overtime. (Out 
left) 

Euise (Calls gayly): Just charge it, 
Brother. (Types. The doorbell rings.) 

Mrs. Taytor (Enters up left; she is 
forty-two, kind, quickly perceptive): 
I’ll go, dear. (Out right can be heard 
opening the door) What a nice sur- 
prise! Come in, Grace. 

Grace (Enters right; she is twenty-five; 
mature because of responsibilities; 
she carries a market basket): Thanks, 
Mrs. Taylor, may I leave my little 
brother here for a few minutes? 

Tom (Enters; he towers over GRACE, is 
fair, has a particularly nice smile for 
E.ise): Hi, Lisa. 

Esse: Hi, Tom. 

Mrs. Taytor (Watching Tom from the 
doorway): How well you’re walking! 

Tom: Not bad for a wooden leg. 

Grace (Shudders): Please don’t joke 
about it. 

Tom (To Mrs. Taytor): Would you 
like to see my tricks? 

Mrs. Taytor (Puts Grace in the chair 
down right; seats herself on the daven- 
port; Exise poises on the edge of the 
desk chair): By all means. 

Tom (Down center): This is my newest 
addition. (Rocks back and forth from 
toe to heel) 

Eise: Swell, Tommy! 

Tom: Funny thing, my right ankle is 
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harder to manage than the new one. 

Mrs. Taytor: That’s because it was 
out of use for so long. 

Eise: How’s your left knee? 

Tom: O.K. most of the time. (Flezes 
left knee) 

Grace (Worried): Please be careful. 
(Rises) I must collect a few groceries. 
I'll be right back. 

Mrs. Taytor: You needn’t hurry; 
we'll be here all afternoon. 

#RACE: Thanks very much, Mrs. 
Taylor. (Goes out right.) 

Exise (Signals Tom to draw a chair 
near the desk): I’m ready to give with 
the correct English. 

Mrs. Taytor (Rises): See that it is 
correct, Tom. (Out left.) 

ExiseE (Waits until Tom 
smiles at him): 
gentleman. 

Tom: What can I do for him? 

Exise: Dictate to me; that makes it 
legal. (Waits) 

Tom: I don’t know how to dictate. 
What you say we play our record, 
“Tales From the Vienna Woods.” 

Exise: And then dictate? (Goes to 
radio, puts on a record, straightens 
the rug in front of the machine, 
smooths it carefully with her foot, as 
music starts) It’s such a long time 
since we’ve played it. 

Tom: My last forty-eight before this. 
(Indicates his left foot, sways to the 
music. Euise is humming) Let’s 
try it. 

Euise (Delighted then fearful): Should 
we? 

Tom: It’s the ultimate test. (He backs 
down then forward to try his foot; i 
catches in the rug; his elbow hits the 
record; there is the sound of a crack.) 


is settled, 
I’ve saluted the 





Exise (Quickly supports Tom so he 
does not fall; she switches the music 
off, frantically calls): Mother! 

Mrs. Taytor (Enters left): Elise, what 
happened? 

Tom (Stiff with fright and annoyance; 
his whole attitude has changed in- 
stantly; he 
broken the record; I’m sorry. 

Euise: Think nothing of it. (To her 
mother) That old rug got in our way. 

Mrs. Taytor: Someone is always trip- 
ping on it. Right here and now I'll 
take it back to Fred’s room. (Picks 
up rug) 

Tom (Savagely): Don’t do that! (Modu- 
lates tone) Please. 

Euise (Tries to steer Tom to a chair): 
That’s where it 
mother? 

Mrs. Taywor: Yes, I brought it down 
to save the carpet when it was new. 

Exise (Nervously laughs): Almost four 
years ago. 

Mrs. Taytor: Elise, don’t tell, dear; 
it’s such a commentary on our house- 
keeping. 

Tom moves 
carefully up right to look out the win- 
dow): I must go. 

{LIsE: Oh, no, Tom, not so soon. I 
haven’t written your letter. 

Tom: What letter? 

Exise: About your enrollment. 

Tom: Don’t bother. 

Mrs. Taytor: It isn’t the slightest 
bother, Tom. Elise wants to help 
you. 

Tom (Rebelliously): Elise — everybody 
wants to —I should help myself. I 
can’t. 

Mrs. Taytor: Please don’t be 
patient — nor hard on yourself. 


is coldly formal): I’ve 


belongs; isn’t it, 


(Continues unresponsive, 


im- 


Evise: That miserable old rug. 

Mrs. Taywor: I’m going to deliver it 
to its rightful owner this minute. 
(Carrying rug goes out left) 

Euise (Pushes the chair near Tom; he 
sinks into it with obvious relief; she 
hurries to typewriter): What shall I 
say to the Registrar? 

Tom: That I won’t be there. 

Evise: Don’t be funny. 

Tom: It’s no use, Elise. 

Eise: What have I done? 

Tom: Nothing. 

Exist (Maintains a light tone): You 
say Lisa unless I’m in bad. 

Tom (Gloomily): I can’t go. 

Exise: Tom Carroll, you aren’t going 
to let a — uh — 

Tom: You know it wasn’t the rug. My 
trouble’s here. (Touches his lame 
leg) 

Exise: You’ve hurt it; I’ll call Dr. 
Warren. (Lifts telephone) 

Tom (Sharply): Don’t. (Exise drops 
the instrument) He can’t help me; 
nobody can; that’s the way it will al- 
ways be — I’ll go stumbling through 


Euise (Genuinely disturbed, goes to 
Tom): What are you thinking? (She 
remembers not to hover over him.) 

Tom: Straight at last — perfectly 
straight. 

Exise: This is such an opportunity; 
you'll never have another like it. 
Tom: I know that. If I could use my 

own money or my dad’s — 

Exits: It is yours; you earned it by 
giving — (Hesitates) 

Tom: Go on and say it. I gave my left 
foot in a plane crash. Uncle Sam 
took pity on me and patched it up; 
that’s enough — 





ExiseE: Uncle Sam doesn’t think so. 

Tom: He may have to take care of me 
the rest of my life. 

Exise: Take your education and he 
won't. 

Tom: If I’d crashed during a mission, or 
if I’d even finished training and had 
been an instructor for a while. If I’d 
given anything — (Rises cautiously) 
It’s swell of you to offer to write the 
letter. 

Evise (Hurries back to typewriter, sits 
before it, looks back at Tom): When- 
ever you're ready. 

Tom: I'll never be ready for that. We 
might as well face it. 

Exise: Oh, no — (Catches her exclama- 
tion, goes on quietly) I — uh — don’t 
see it that way. 

Tom: I think—TI’ve known —all 


along. (Moves right) 
Evise (Quickly goes to him): What, 


Tom? 

Tom: That I’m going just the way 
Uncle Tom did. They’ll send me to 
a government hospital; I’ll sit and 
weave mats or carve silly little ani- 
mals (Crescendo) or KNIT! 

Exise (Catches her breath, breaks into 
his despair): Oh, no— (Tries to 
laugh) You can’t knit; don’t you re- 
member what you did to my coral 
sweater? 

Tom: Some woman will teach me; then 
I’ll have to; nothing happened to my 
hands. I know what they did to 
Uncle Tom; mother took me to see 
him; now I know why she cried. 
Where is Grace? Why doesn’t she 
come? 

Evise: I'll go with you, if you must go. 

Tom (Distraught): No, Grace said she’d 
be right back. I’ll meet her. (Walk- 


ing very carefully, manages to evade 
<LSIE; he is mortally afraid of falling 
yet cannot accept help.) 

Euist (Takes Tom’s arm; he draws 
away): Just until we meet Grace. 

Tom (With finality): No thank you, 
Elise. (Goes out right, closes outside 
door.) 

Exist (Runs to door left): Mother, 
Fred, someone must go with Tom. 
Dr. Warren doesn’t want him on the 
street alone. (Mrs. Taytor and 
Frep come to doorway) You go, 
Fred; don’t let him know I sent you. 
(FrEp starts to cross right) Go the 
back way and meet him. 

FRED: Good idea. (Out left. Eisr 
drops in corner of davenport, buries 
her head, sobs.) 

Mrs. Tay or (Goes to E1182, sits beside 
her, pats her shoulders until sobbing 
stops): I’m so sorry, dear. 

Exise: That hateful old rug! 

Mrs. Taytor: It would have been 
something else, I’m afraid. 

Eise: He says he can’t go to school. 

Mrs. Taytor: I wish this opportunity 
had come a few months later; he 
would be so much more secure; his 
muscles are unreliable. 

Exise: Who is his Uncle Tom? 

Mrs. Taytor: His mother had a 
brother, Tom. 

Eise: Where is he? 

Mrs. Taytor: I don’t know. I haven’t 
heard of him for a long time. 

Eise: Did anything happen to his — 
mind? 

Mrs. Taytor: Not that I know of; he 
was badly injured in the First World 
War. Why doesn’t Tom want to go 
to the University? 

Exise: He’s afraid to take the money, 





because he crashed while he was still 
in training. 

Mrs. TAayLor: 
much pride. 

Euise (Ready to grasp at a straw): If 
that’s all, we 
(Jumps up) 

Mrs. Taytor: What are you going to 
do? 

Evise: Meet Grace and talk to her. 

Mrs. Taytor: No, dear, not now. 

Euise: There isn’t much time; her 
school begins the fourth; she’ll have 
lots to do before then. 

Mrs. Tay or (Lays her hand on Ex.ise’s 
arm): We'll have to be very wise if 
we make up Tom’s mind for him; he 
won't be easy to handle. 

Exise: Mother! What do you mean? 

Mrs. Taytor: His wound wasn’t seri- 
ous enough to account for this sud- 
den change. 

Ease (Alarmed): You mean he was 
shocked? It’s worse than we knew? 
It’s just beginning to show? 

Mrs. Taytor: Don’t jump at con- 
clusions. I’m trying to impress on 
you the need for caution. You re- 
member how sensitive and difficult 
Fred was when he found out about 
his heart. 

E.ise: Yes, I do. (Takes courage) But 
look what Fred has accomplished; 
he’s had almost two years of college. 
Tom can, too. (Starts to door right.) 

Mrs. Tayuor: I’d wait to hear from 
Tom, dear. 

Euise: Is there any other way for him 
to finance an education? Could 
Grace do it? 

Mrs. Taytor: Not on a grade teacher’s 
salary. Grace should save for her 
own future; she can’t teach always. 


That’s pride — too 


can overcome it. 


ExisE: Tom must go, so he can take 
care of Grace; that’s what he wants 
to do. 

Mrs. TayLor: Remember, dear, Tom’s 
whole future depends on this de- 
cision. 

Euise: Oh, mother, he must go; he’s 
got to! 

CURTAIN 


SCENE 2 

SETTING: The same. The typewriter has 
been removed from the desk. The time 
is ten days later. 

Grace: Here are the records. Thanks 
so much. (Drops wearily into the 
chair Exise places for her) 

EvisE: Did they do anything for him? 
(Puts records in cabinet) 

Grace: He wouldn’t listen to them. 

Exise: Did you keep them on long 
enough? (Goes to table, picks up a 
small magazine) 

Grace: Music seemed to irritate him; 
he’d snap it off. 

Evise: Oh, dear, I must have made the 
wrong choices. Wrong again! (Finds 
an article) Mother found this article 
on healing with music; even Dr. 
Warren says there have been wonder- 
ful results. (Takes article to GRacE) 

GracE (Mutters half to herself): “Army 
doctors are conducting extensive ex- 
periments with music on depressed 
sick men.” (Hands magazine back to 
EisE) But they are experiments. 

Eise (Sits in corner of the davenport, 
flips through the pages): Here’s a list 
of composers for taut nerves, Chopin, 
Schubert, Grieg — What a dope I 
was to send those I did! I chose 
the ones Tom used to like; I’ll look 

up some Chopin. 





GracE (Nervously): Don’t bother now; 
I can’t wait. Are you ready to go 
this evening? 

Eise: Almost. (Goes to GRACE, dreads 
to ask the question) How is Tom — 
really? 

Grace: Just the same; he can’t pull 
out of the depression. 

ExisE: If he’d only come with us — 

Grace: He’s afraid to try, and I’m 
afraid to encourage him. 

Euise: You should encourage him. 
He’s wanted this always. 

Grace: Yes — before he was crippled. 

Evise: It’s an opportunity straight 
from heaven. 

Grace: I wish I could think that; the 
trouble is Tom’s real injury isn’t 
physical. 

EviseE: The hospital doctors said he 
was all right. 

Grace: He may have been then. 
(Troubled) I wish they could see that 
poor boy when he thinks no one is 
looking; they should see how he suf- 
fers from pain in his left foot. 

Evise: His left? That’s the one that’s 
gone! 

Grace: You see what that means. If 
he should start at the University and 
fail—I can’t tell what might hap- 
pen. 

Evise (Dejected but not convinced): | 
hope Tom won’t always be sorry. 

Grace: Why? What do you mean? 

Euise: For not making the trial. We'll 
watch over him, Fred and I. If there 
is the slightest trouble Fred could 
bring him right home. (As GRacE 
hesitates) I should think you’d want 
him to try. 

Grace: Elise! You couldn’t think I 
would keep my little brother (Said 
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with great tenderness) from anything 
that’s to his advantage. 

Exise: Oh, no. We’re working at cross 
purposes. 

Grace: We’re only talking about work- 
ing. 

Exise (Nods): Just stewing around. I 
do feel so strongly that Tom should 
start at least. 

Grace (Rises, tries to be less serious): 
Good luck, Elise. 

Euise (Follows Grace): Thanks a lot. 
Tell Tom I asked about him. (As 
GRACE starts out right) Oh, Grace, 
there must be some way. 

Grace: I wish I had your faith. 

Euise: I’ll keep on hoping. I can’t 
help it. 

Grace: And I'll keep trying — to hope. 
(Out right) 

Exise (Crosses to telephone, dials a 
number): Is Dr. Warren there? If he 
could stop at 3417 North Meridian. 
That’s a break; this is only two 
blocks over. Right. Thanks. (Opens 
desk drawer, goes to door up left) 
Mother, would you miss the vase 
that’s in the bottom drawer of the 
desk? 

Mrs. Taytor (Off left): Not at all. 
(She comes to doorway; she carries a 
blouse) You can put this in -your 
bag; it’s thoroughly dry. 

Euise: Thanks, mother. (She takes a 
small vase from the desk drawer) I 
might salvage enough to buy myself 
a rose once in a while. 

Mrs. Taytor: Or even two. (Smiles 
indulgently) I wish you weren’t 
quite so gloomy about it. 

E.isE: This would be the happiest day 
of my life — if — 

Mrs. Taytor: I know, dear. 





EuisE: It’s been ten days, ten long, 
long days. If Tom had even tele- 
phoned. (Sinks to desk chair) 

Mrs. Taytor: He should have. (Sits 
on davenport.) We have no idea of 
the going 
through. 

Exise: We could help him; I know we 


turmoil he has been 


could. 

Mrs. Taytor: There aren’t 
miracles in this grim old world. 

2LISE: We’re his best friends. 

Mrs. Taytor: Friendship has to be 
co-operative. 

Euise: Yes it does. (Ponders) I have 
the most awful feeling that I’m miss- 
ing a trick. I do have one more 
trump. (Goes to record cabinet) If 


many 


- you have a chance will you see that 


Grace gets these Chopin and Schu- 
bert records for Tom? 

Mrs. Taywor: I'll be glad to. 

.Euise: This doesn’t leave many for 
you with all I’m taking. (Over to 
kiss mother’s forehead) The 
player is the best gift of all; I don’t 
see how daddy managed it. 

Mrs. Tayior: He plain wheedled it 
out of Miss Bronson; she seldom 
used it. 

Frep (Off left): Last call for bags. (He 
enters carrying two bags.) 

ExisE: Mine will be ready in two min- 
utes. (Takes blouse and vase, goes out 
left) 

Frep: I'll wait. (Puts bags outside 
right, comes back) Hey, you might 
think she’d be more enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Taytor: She’s worried about 
Tom — and terribly hurt. What do 
you think about him? 

Frep: (Shakes his head): He’s nine- 
tenths haywire. 


her 
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Mrs. Taytor: Did you talk to him 
yesterday? 

Frep; A little while. 

Mrs. Taytor: Was he friendly? 

Frep: Sure — but a thousand miles 
away. I couldn’t seem to get his at- 
tention. That from Tom Carroll. 
And he looks like the morgue. 

Mrs. Taytor: I-have never known a 
boy who could laugh more easily — 
that is he used to. 

Frep: He was right there with the old 
vigor that pulled us out of any hole. 
When everybody else felt licked 
Tom would remind us we couldn’t 
be worse off by trying just once 
more; and we’d win. 

Mrs. Tayuor: Elise keeps hoping that 
quality will come through again. 
FRrep: Gee, I'd like to have some girl 

carry such a torch for me! 

Mrs. Taytor: If we could figure out 
what happened to Tom; his accident 
alone wasn’t enough. 

Frep: I'll say not. Fellows have half 
their faces shot away or have spent 
weeks on a life-raft and still come 
through. 

Evise (Off left): Help, help — 

Frep (Up to door, takes bag Exise is 
carrying): You should have called 
me. 

Exise: I’ve got to get used to carrying 
bags. 

Frep (Shows bag is heavy): It may 
teach you to travel light. (Starts 
out right) 

Exise: Mother, would it be out of line 
if Fred stopped with those records? 

FRED (Suspicious): Where with what 
records? 

Exise: Surely you'll say good-bye to 
Tom. 





FRED: Oh, now, Sis, give me something 
easy like facing a firing squad. 

Mrs. Taytor: It will be a big help if 
you do, Fred. 

Frep And she (indicates Exise) will 
expect me to come back with a full 
report. Girls don’t know when 
they’re licked. 

Exise: I’m not — yet. (Gocs to cabinet 
for records) 

FRED: Mom, did you ever see a spirit 
with so much bounce? 

Mrs. Taytor: You'll have to admit 
it’s inspiring. 

FRED: Two to one, what chance for a 
guy? (Takes the records and bag out 
right.) 

Exvise (Slightly 
think I’m silly. 

Mrs. Taytor: No, dear, I am sorry to 
see your unwillingness or — inabil- 
ity to admit defeat. 

Exise: I’m not defeated. (Goes to her 
mother, speaks with great earnestness) 
Have you ever felt that there was a 
way if you could only find it? 
(Wanders restlessly) 

Mrs. Taytor: Yes, I have. 

Exise: What did you do? 

Mrs. Taytor: I think I prayed — 
without ceasing. 

Euisge: So do I. The prayer is in my 
heart all the time. I don’t know 
how, but some way — we’re going to 
get through Tom’s dim-out. 

Mrs. Taytor: All wounds 
physical. 

ExisE: Please don’t say that. His 
nerves must have been very strong; 
think how he played football. 

Mrs. Taytor: He had a number of 
blows to his stability before the acci- 
dent, losing his parents within a 


You 


embarrassed) : 


aren’t 
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year; the financial insecurity of these 
past five years — 
Extse: He could make loads more if he 


Why, why 


has a good education. 
can’t he see that? 

Mrs. Taytor: It really isn’t our affair. 

Eise: It is, mother; Grace is dis- 
couraged and afraid; she’s no help 
whatever. 

Mrs. Taytor (Slightly amused): I 
think Grace is doing a good deal. 
Exise: I mean with Tom’s problem. 
(The door bell rings: Enis starts to 

answer.) 

Mrs. Taytor (Rises): Let me answer 
it. (Off right) Why, Dr. Warren 
what a nice surprise! (Exise hurries 
to desk, busies herself looking through 
some old letters) 

Mrs. Taytor (Ushers Dr.WaRrREN in): 
Elise, here’s the doctor. 

EuisE (Rises): Hello — 

Dr. Warren: Who’s sick? 
drops back into her chair.) 
Mrs. Taytor: No one in this house, 

thank goodness. 

Dr. Warren (Takes a slip from his 
pocket): Doesn’t that say 3417 North 
Meridian? 

Mrs. Taytor: It certainly does. There 
must be some mistake. 

Dr. WarREN: That fool girl; I ought to 
wring her pretty little neck. (Exisr 
flinches) It’s impossible to get com- 
petent help these days. 

Mrs. Taytor (Places chair for the 
doctor): Is that the trouble? I began 
to think we had a mystery on our 
hands. It’s nice to have you come 
anyway. 

Dr. WarREN (Barely poising on edge of 
chair): Entirely unintentional. I 
have no time to waste on well people. 


(ExIse 





Euise (Eagerly and quickly): Dr. 
Warren, don’t you think Tom Car- 
roll should go to the University? 

Dr. WaRREN: Emphatically not! 

Exise: Oh, Dr. Warren. 

Dr. WarREN: Tom is in a very un- 
stable condition. 
no strain. 
ment could tip him into a serious 
psychoneurosis. 

Exise: That sounds terrible. 
accident cause it? 

Dr. WarrEN: Indirectly. (Jo Mrs. 
TayYLor) We called it shell shock in 
the last war. 

Mr. Tayior: | thought had 
escaped that; he seemed normal until 
last week. 

Dr. WarrREN: I thought so; suddenly 
he became morose; I can’t figure out 
what happened to him. 

Eutse: I know; he tripped on a rug and 
broke a record. 

Dr. WARREN: It would take more than 
that to put him in such a fog. 

Exist: I saw him; I should have helped 
him. (Vindictively) You told me not 
to hover over him. 

Dr. Warren: I didn’t mean 
should let him wreck himself. 
Evisr (With dignity): He didn’t; he 
slipped, but he caught himself; he 
didn’t really fall, not bad enough to 
take all hope away from him. I 
think someone has put ideas in his 

head. 

Dr. WARREN: If you can pull him out 
of this prostration you’re a better 
doctor than I am. 

ExisE: I can’t, but the University 
might. 

Dr. WarREN (70 Mrs. Taytor): I 
didn’t know there was so much bull- 


He needs quiet, 
The confusion of enroll- 


Did the 


Tom 


you 


dog in her. (Mrs. TayLor nods and 
smiles.) 
Euise: The doctors at the hospital 
said school would be good for him. 
Dr. WarREN: There’s a tribe good at 
sending the patient home for the 
family doctor to take the rap; it is a 
rap to see a boy like Tom Carroll go 
under this way. 

Eise (Sorrowing): And I’m to blame. 

Mrs. Taytor: No, no, dear. 

Dr. WARREN: How do you figure that? 

Eise: I should have been right beside 
him to help. Oh, Dr. Warren, that 
was such a little thing. Won’t you 


please tell him to snap out of it? 
Dr. WarREN: Now, look here, young 
lady; there’s more to this than ap- 


pears on the surface. Grace is almost 
beside herself. She knows what hap- 
pened to their Uncle Tom. 

Mrs. Taytor: What did? 

Dr. WarrEN: Knoxville for twenty 
years. 

Mrs. Taytor: What a pity! 

Dr. WarrEN: Now to have the in- 
stability show up in young Tom who 
seemed almost completely extro- 
vert — (Rises) 

ELise (Across to plead with the doctor): 
Please don’t go; surely we can find 
something. 

Dr. WarREN: Not in fifteen minutes. 
I’m behind in my calls as it is. 

Exise: I’m sorry. 

Dr. WarREN (Mutters): I'd like to 
know how that fool girl got so mixed. 
(Bustles out right) 

Eise (Follows the doctor): Thank you 
ever so much for stopping. (Returns 
to living room) 

Mrs. Taytor (Shakes her finger at 


s) 


ExiseE): My dear, you could have 





explained that mistake. 

Evise (Nods as she slumps in the corner 
of the davenport): Will you pay him 
out of my next month’s allowance? 

Mrs. Taywor: I'll see. You must be 
content now, dear; you have played 
your last trump. 

Evise: And it didn’t turn the trick. 
(Sticks her head up) I wonder if I 
have. What is psychoneurosis? 

Mrs. Taytor: Oh, the mind — nerves; 
you’d better look it up. 

Evise (Goes to desk, picks up a small 
dictionary): How do you spell it? 

Mrs. Taytor: P-s-y-c-h-o — 

Evise: Here it is. (Reads) “See psyche.” 
Wouldn’t you know. (Runs finger up 
column) “The mind—the human 
soul.” (Turns pages) ‘Neurosis, a 


disease of the nerves.” (Scornfully) 
Webster! What a help! (Tosses dic- 
tionary to desk) Just the same I feel 


as if I could reach out and touch the 
answer. (Clutches her head) 

Mrs. Taytor (Rises): Now, Elise, you 
must dismiss this whole thing. 

Euise (Cocks her head on one side): 
You know Dr. Warren could be mis- 
taken. 

Mrs. Taytor: He could be; that’s 
hardly probable in this case. 

ExiseE: He sounded jealous to me. 
(Wags her head) Yes, mother, jeal- 
ous of those other doctors; they may 
have lots of new ideas. 

Mrs. Taytor: He wants to help Tom 
as much as we do. 

Extse: He has a funny way of showing 
it. And he didn’t make me give up 
hope. 

Mrs. Taytor (Goes to Exisn, tips her 
face up, looks into her eyes): I hope 
you’re justified. You should be. 


Euise (Impulsively leans against her 
mother): Oh, mother, dear, those are 
the only kinds words I’ve had for 
days and days. (FRep off right gives 
several shrill whistles) 

Mrs. Taytor: That’s Fred’s whistle. 
(Goes to window) Elise — Tom is 
with him. 

Evise (Runs to window): He is! 

Mrs. Taytor: That may or may not 
be a good omen. 

Exise: I must watch my step? 

Mrs. Taytors: And your words. 

Euise: I'll be absolutely silent. 

Mrs. Taytor: Be normal, neither too 
reserved nor too eager. Why don’t 
you try some soft music? 

Euise: Brilliant! (Places a_ record, 
looks out the window) See how well 
he walks. 

Mrs. Taytor: Yes—remember the 
latest trouble is in his — soul. 

Evise: And there aren’t any spare parts 
for a — crippled soul. (Quickly as if 
to rid herself of the words) If we could 
put it in a cast — or give a pint of 
blood — (Her voice breaks.) 

Mrs. Taytor: Careful, careful. This 
really is your last trump. 

Evise: Tears won’t help. (Wipes her 
eyes, backs down to the desk) 

FReEp (From right doorway): Hi ya, look 
what I’m draggin’ in. 

Mrs. Taytor: Do come in, Tom. 

Tom: Hello, Mrs. Taylor. (He carries 
a flat parcel. He walks very carefully, 
sees ELise) Hi. 

Mrs. Taytor: Sit here, Tom. 

Tom: I won’t stay; you must be busy. 
Fred said this would be a good time 
to say good-bye to Elise. 

Ese (Nervous, says parrot-like) : Good- 
bye. 





Frep: Hey, let the guy sit down; he 
isn’t going to turn around and march 
right out. 

EiseE: No, I hope not. Please sit down, 
Tom, I’m not busy. 

Mrs. Taytor: Fred, will you help me 
tie up the express package? 

Frep: Sure. (Goes out left) 

Mrs. Taytor: You can take it when 
you check the bags. (Follows Frep. 

E1IsE starts the music softly; goes to 
desk chair.) 

Tom: Would you take this with you? 
(Hands parcel to Ex1sE) 

Euise: How wonderful! 

Tom: Fred says you have a new player. 

Eise: Yes, daddy got it; that’s really 
something in these times. 

Tom: I hope this is right. 

Exise: It couldn’t be anything but 
right. 

Tom: You might open it and see. 
(Moves over to help) It’s breakable. 

Exise (Fumbles with cord and paper): 
Records! 

Tom: A record. 

Exise: Ours! 
over-enthusiastic) 


(Controls impulse to be 

This is the loveli- 
est thing you could have done for 
me. 

Tom: Honest? 

Euise: ABSOLUTELY! 

Frep (Enters up left; he carries the 
typewriter and an express package, 
lays package down, extends hand to 
Tom): So long, Chum. 

Tom: So long, Chum. Lucky dog. 

Frep: How about trying it a whirl 
yourself? 

Tom (Stiffens): I wish I could. 

Frep: You can if you will, and be 
worth more — 

Exitse: Oh, Fred! 


Tom: Worth more — educated? 

Frep: So they say. Come up for a 
week end soon. 

Tom: Much obliged. When you play 
Minnesota — maybe. 

Frep: Five weeks from Saturday. 
Don’t forget. (Picks up package, 
goes out right.) 

Tom (Gazing after Frep): As if I could 
forget. All I have to do is —re- 
member. (ELISE moves up to in- 
crease the volume of music slightly; she 
notes that Tom sits and gradually re- 
laxes. She goes to davenport.) 

Tom: Gosh, this old town will be dead 
with you and Fred gone. 

Exise: There’s a cure for that. 

Tom (Looks sharply at Exise): I wish I 
could — How I wish I could! 

EniseE: You— (Starts to say “can 
shifts to) You must come over often; 
won’t that help? 

Tom: Ill try it—once. (Looks ap- 
praisingly at Exise) I s’pose you'll 
be busy — over there. 

Exise: Not too busy when I get my 
program under way. 

Tom: Could you write to me once in a 
while? 

Exise: How about twice in a while? 

Tom (Delighted, then restrained): You'll 
be getting involved in all sorts of 
things. 

Enise (Archly): But not too involved. 

Tom (Leans his head against the back of 
the chair; he is like an overheated ma- 
chine letting down, half closes his 
eyes): What is that music? 

Exvise: Greig. 

Tom: He does something to you — 

Evise: Um hum — 

Tom (Quickly alert): You must have 
things to do. 


” 





Evise (Trying to hold the calm): My 
bag has gone. 

Tom (Settling back): Sure there isn’t 
something else you should be doing? 

EIsEe: Certain sure. (Rises as the record 
finishes) 

Tom: How about ours — for old time’s 
sake? 

ELIsE: Swell. 
machine) 

Tom (Joins Exise): 1 want to be sure 
it’s O.K.— not secratched or any- 
thing. 

CLISE (Swaying to the music): Perfect! 
(She takes Tom’s arm. Half un- 
consciously he goes into the routine 
with Eisen, timidly at first then with 
confidence; Eis is radiant, but she 
keeps her face turned away from 
Tom.) 

Tom (Guides Exise across the room, 
suddenly realizes what he has been 
doing, stops. Exisn, alarmed, clutches 
his arm.): I can, Lisa, I can. 

Exise: I knew you could! Oh, Tom! 

Tom: I didn’t stumble. 

Evise: Not the least bit. And this isn’t 
the only thing you can do. 

Tom: Think so? 


(Puts new record on 


Exise: I know so; I’ve known all along. 

Tom (Slumps): It’s too late. 

ExisE: No, Tom, it isn’t. 

Tom: Let’s try it again to be — (Smiles 
down at Exise) certain sure. (They 
dance delightedly; as they glide near 
the door up left Tom calls) Hey, Mrs. 
Taylor, look at me dance. 

Exise: Mother, come quick, we need 
help. 

Mrs. Taytor (Enters, is frightened): 
Elise, what have you done? 

Tom: I can dance on the old thing — 

Mrs. Taytor: You can! 

Exise: I knew all along; you know I 
knew — 

Mrs. Taytor: Yes, Tom. She had 
faith when all the rest of us gave up. 

Tom: That’s what pulled me through. 
(Looks at his watch) What time do 
you leave? 

Exise: Nine forty. 

Tom: Ten after four now. (Hurries to 
door right, waves gayly) Be seein’ ya’, 
Lisa. 

Exise: At the Zephyr. 
Mother, he’s going! 


(Ecstatically) 


THE END 


A New Compass 


by May Emery Hall 


Characters 
GREGORY BRENT, a youth of nineteen 
Mr. Brent, his father 
Squantuck, an Indian brave 
PECONNET, his son, of same age as 
GREGORY 
Rocer WILLIAM 


ScENE 1 
Sertinc: The crude tent of SQUANTUCK 
on the fringe of a dense forest in the 
wilds of colonial Massachusetts. A 
blizzard is raging. 
TimE: An evening in mid-winter, 1636. 
At Rise: Gregory Brent, a kid- 





napped youth, and his captor, SQUAN- 

TUCK, a wily Indian, are squatting be- 

for a dying camp fire, which fills the 

tent with choking fumes. PRCONNET, 

SQUANTUCK’s son, is stretched out 
near by, lost in deep slumber. 

GreGorY (Pleading): Please let me go, 
Squantuck! Say that you will! (A 
contemptuous grunt is the only reply.) 
Why won’t you talk to me? 

Squantuck: White boy talk much. 
Too much. 

GREGORY: But what have I ever done 
to you, Squantuck? If you had had 
any real reason for capturing me, it 
would have been different. But what 
was there wrong about my father and 
me simply gathering firewood? I al- 
ways thought the forests belonged to 

Why, then, 

did you creep up behind me and tie 

my 


us as much as to you. 


while those other two 
savages held my father off with their 
tomahawks? 

SQUANTUCK: 


arms, 


White 
White man no good. 

GreGory: Oh! So it wasn’t our taking 
the firewood that you objected to, 

Squantuck (With assenting grunts): 
White man talk good. Do bad. 

Greocry (Stiffening): It isn’t fair of 
you to say that, Squantuck! I ad- 
mit a colonist may make a mistake 
now and then, but do you think 
that’s any reason for punishing us all 
for it? 

SQUANTUCK: White man all same. Only 
one white man no same. 

GreGorY: And who is that? 

SQuANTUCK: Mr. Williams. 

GREGORY (In stunned bewilderment): 
Not Roger Williams! Why, don’t you 


boy no good. 


know he’s the most dangerous man in 


all Massachusetts? He’s so danger- 
ous that they’re going to exile him 
as soon as spring comes. 

Squantuck (Not comprehending): Ex— 
ex — 

Grecory: Exile. That means that he’s 
going to be sent back to England so 
that he can’t upset Massachusetts 
any more. 

Squantuck: White boy lie. Mr. Wil- 
liams do good. Never bad. 

Grecory: Well, perhaps he’s only 
crazy, then. In fact, some in the 
colony say just that — that he has a 
windmill in his head. They think 
nobody but a cracked person would 
pay you Indians for land he could 
get for nothing. Or break laws when 
he knows perfectly well it will get 
him into trouble. Or talk nonsense 
about everybody’s deciding for him- 
self what is right and what is wrong 
instead of letting the authorities do 
that. 

SquantTuck: White boy lie. Mr. Wil- 
liams no crazy. 

Grecory: Well, whether he’s crazy or 
not, all I care about is getting home. 
Squantuck, please listen to me, 
please! My father will pay you — I 
promise. 

Squantuck (With dignity): Squantuck 
no take white man’s wampum. 

Grecory: But don’t you think it’s 
cruel the way you are treating me? 
And all for nothing but to have re- 
venge on my father for being a white 
man who has never done a thing to 
harm you. 

SquantTucK: White man no good. 

GreoGory (Pleadingly): You’re used to 
hardships, Squantuck, but I’m not. 
For weeks I’ve had to sleep on this 





cold, hard ground. I’ve had nothing 
to eat but corn meal. I’ve had to 
breathe these smarting fumes. (Be- 
gins coughing.) Please, please, Squan- 
tuck! I'll do anything you say if 
only — 

Squantuck (Unmoved): White boy go 
sleep. 

GreGory: I can’t. The wind is shriek- 
ing too loud. 

Squantuck: White boy go sleep. White 
boy talk much. Too much. (Squan- 
TUCK ts soon lost in slumber. After a 
few restless moments, GREGORY sud- 
denly pulls himself upright and lis- 
tens intently.) 

Greeory (T7'0 himself): I wonder what 
that noise is. Somebody’s trying to 
get in! Suppose it’s a wild beast 
hunting for food . . . Squantuck! 


Squantuck! (A sleepy grunt is the only 


response from the unconscious Indian) 
Peconnet! Wake up! I can’t rouse 
your father. There’s somebody out- 
side! (PECONNET responds with a 
sleepy grunt.) Wake up! Wake up! 
Squantuck! Peconnet! (The tent 
flap opens slowly and a stranger, 
covered with snow and breathing 
heavily, staggers inside.) Who— 
who are you? 

STRANGER: A — a friend — lad. But 
so—so exhausted by the wintry 
gale — that if God’s providence — 
had not led — led me thither 

Squantuck (Now fully awake, in joy- 
ful recognition): You, Mr. Williams! 
You! 

Witui1aMs: What — what is left — of 
him — Squantuck. 

GreGory (70 himself, incredulously): 
Can this be Roger Williams? 

SquantTuck: Squantuck make more 
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fire. Squantuck dry wet things. 
Peconnet get food. (Calling to his 
son) Peconnet! Mr. Williams come, 
hungry, cold. Food, warm skins — 
quick! (PECONNET, waking, does as 
he is told.) 

WituiaMs: Thanks, friend. 
the blaze is good! 

Squantuck: Mr. Williams in storm all 
day? 

WiuuiaMs: Many days, Squantuck. As 
many nights, too. 

Squantuck: Alone? 

WituraMs: No, God has been with me. 
The Great Spirit, Squantuck. 

Squantuck: Where Mr. Williams go? 

Wiuuiams: To the west and south, 
Squantuck. Though just where is in 
God’s hands. 

Squantuck: Wait till Sun God shines 
warm. Wait till Sun God blow snow 
from Mr. Williams’ path. 

WituiaMs: It would be easier so, 
Squantuck, but the time is not of my 
choosing. I must move on and seek 
a new home. 

Seuantuck: Who make Mr. Williams 
go west and south? 

Wiiuiams: My Massachusetts neigh- 
bors. 

Squantuck: Massachusetts! Huh! 
Massachusetts whites bad. All bad. 

Wiis (Gently): Not so, Squantuck. 
Some may be in error, perhaps, and 
honestly so, but to say — 

Seuantuck (With dogged obstinacy): 
Massachusetts whites bad. (With 
hospitable dignity) Squantuck’s wig- 
wam, Mr. Williams’ wigwam. For 
long, for short, Mr. Williams wel- 
come. 

Wiis: Thank you, friend. (Takes a 
few mouthfuls of food.) I will be glad 


Ah, but 





to accept your kindness until I am 
able to push on further. Now tosleep, 
you and Peconnet. Another day will 
soon be at hand when we can talk at 
our leisure. (Squantuck and Pr- 
CONNET are soon sound alseep. GREG- 
ory and RoGER WILLIAMS (toss un- 
easily until WiLL1aMs notices the boy 
for the first time.) Well, well! I did 
not realize Squantuck had a second 
guest. Forgive me, son, for slighting 
you. My desperate struggle in the 
wilderness made me forget, I fear, 
everything but my wearied limbs. 
Methinks they will always ache to 
my life’s end in memory of this night. 
And what is your name, lad? 

Grecory (Rather unwillingly): Greg- 
ory Brent. 

Wituams: A 
Squantuck’s. 

Greocry: A prisoner, rather. I was 
kidnapped from my father, who 
barely escaped death from the toma- 
hawks of Squantuck and three or 
four other Indians. 

WituaMs: A strange story, this! 

Grecory: It’s true, though, every 
word. 

Wins: But I have ever found them 
the soul of kindliness and hospitality. 

Grecory: That isn’t the treatment 
I’m receiving. (Hopelessly) Oh, if I 
could only get home again! 

Wiuiams: I will take up this matter 
with Squantuck, son. Perhaps I may 
be able to do something. 

Grecory (Shaking his head): No. It 
will do no good. I know he won’t 
listen to you. 

Wituuams (With a kindly smile): It 
won’t do any harm, though, to try, 
will it? Just wait and see. (He picks 


friend, I take it, of 


up a large pouch he has brought with 
him and proceeds to take out one 
article after another.) These belong- 
ings of mine are few in number but 
of value to me far beyond their ma- 
terial worth. My well-worn Bible 
comes first, not a bit the worse for its 
long journeying. Neither is my quill 
or writing fluid. My Indian friends 
taught me how to make it from roots 
and berries. My small stock of paper 
has suffered somewhat, to be sure, 
but not so badly that it can’t be used. 
Last, but by no means least, is my 
combination sun-dial and compass. 
(Pressing it to him fondly) If that had 
been injured, it would indeed have 
been like losing a friend. 

Greaory (/nterested in spite of himself): 
Combination sun-dial and compass! 
I never saw one before. I didn’t 
know they made such things. 

WituiaMs: Happily for me, yes. And 
of so tiny a bulk as to be carried in 
the smallest space. For many dark 
wintry days the sun has made no 
record on the sun-dial face, but never 
for an instant has the faithful little 
compass failed me. (As if struck with 
a sudden thought) Perhaps tomorrow 
you'll be good enough to take a few 
notes for me. My shaky hands, I 
fear, may refuse to do my bidding. 

Grecory (Rather unwillingly): Er — 
what kind of notes? 

WiuuaMs: For a book in which I hope 
to translate the New England Indian 
dialects into English. It ought to be 
of assistance to both reds and whites- 
alike and bring about a better under- 
standing between them. 

Grecory (Doubtfully): Do you think 
anything would do that? 





WiuuiaAMs: Indeed, yes. The Indian 
Key is to »e the title of my book and 
it will begin something like this: ‘‘A 
little key may open a box where lies 
a bunch of keys... .” 

GrecGory (In an aside): If I could only 
find the key to my escape, there’d be 
one which would make sense! 

Witu1aMs: Besides the dialects I plan 
to describe native manners and cus- 
toms. (Continuing in a tired voice 
which begins to drag) Oh, there is so 
much — so very much — that needs 
— needs to be told — it will take 
me — (The weary voice ceases alto- 
gether.) 

GreGcory: He’s fallen alseep — sound 
asleep. (After a few moments’ silence, 
he continues in an eager whisper.) 
Why, I’ve got the key I wanted in 
my very grasp! What’s to prevent 
my writing a hasty note and sending 
it off to the Massachusetts author- 
ities? It will serve a double purpose 
— disclose Roger Williams’ where- 
abouts so that he can be captured 
and, at the same time, set me free. 
But the messenger? Why, Peconnet, 
of course! I can buy him off, I’m 
sure. (He reaches stealthily for the 
writing implements and composes his 
letter by the smouldering fire.) There, 
I guess that will do. “The bearer of 
this note is Peconnet, son of Squan- 
tuck, who has held the writer captive 
for three momths. This Squantuck 
is now giving shelter to that danger- 
ous runaway, Roger Williams. He 
will be here but a short time. Send 
armed men back with Peconnet. 
Give him some reward, but hold back 
some. Hurry, please, to free Yours 
beseechingly, Gregory Brent.” (He 
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next approaches the sleeping PECON- 
NET and shakes him. He has to repeat 
this several times before waking the 
young Indian, who finally pulls him- 
self upright. Grecory places his 
finger on his lip to indicate caution) 
S-sh — 

Peconnet (Jn a drowsy whisper): 
What white boy want? 

Grecory: Peconnet like wampum? 
Big wampum? 

PEconnet (Suspiciously): Where wam- 
pum? Who give wampum? 

GreGorY: White men — Massachu- 
setts. 

PEcONNET: Massachusetts no friend 
red man. Massachusetts no wam- 
pum for Peconnet. 

Grecory (Desperately): Peconnet, lis- 
ten to me! You must listen to me! 
Peconnet leave right away — go to 
Boston — take writing to magis- 
trate — big white chief — under- 
stand? — He send white men back 
with Peconnet — 

PEcoNNET (Shrewdly): For take Mr. 
Williams? 

Grecory: Never mind for what — 

Preconnet (Persistently): For take Mr. 
Williams? 

Grecory: Well, what of it? 

Prconnet: Mr. Williams good to red 
man. 

Grecory: Peconnet no want wampum, 
then? 

Prconnet (Undecided): Huh! 

Grecory: Perhaps Peconnet want 
beads — red, yellow? 

Preconnet (Still undecided): Huh! 

Grecory: Or buttons — big buttons? 
Knife, maybe? 

Preconnet (Gradually succumbing to 
temptation): Peconnet take writing. 





Grecory (Handing him the note): 
Good! Gregory tell Squantuck Pe- 
connet gone hunting. Hurry! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

SetTTinG: The same. 

Time: The following morning. 

At Rise: SeuaNTuCK and RoGrerR Wi11- 
LIAMS are engaged in conversation. 
Grecory, pretending sleep, is taking in 

every word. 

Wiuutiams (Sternly): Listen me, 
Squantuck! You can’t do this thing! 
The lad has done you no harm. 

SquantucK (Doggedly): White man 


to 


bad to red man. 
WiuuiaMs: Not every white man. Be- 
sides, that would be no reason, my 


friend, why the red man should re- 
turn evil for evil. You do not want 
to make the Great Spirit angry, do 
you, Squantuck? 

Squantuck: Great Spirit angry with 
white man. 

WituiaMs: But my Bible here says to 
love your And the lad 
Gregory isn’t even your enemy. 

Squantuck (With decision): White boy 
stay in Squantuck’s tent. 

WiuaMs: Very well. In that case, J 
can no longer stay here. I will be 
moving on at once. 

Seuantuck: No! Squantuck want Mr. 
Williams stay. 

WiuraMs: Why, then, do you make me 
go? I will begin packing my pouch. 

Squantuck (Slowly, after a prolonged 
pause): White boy can go. 

Wiuiams (Softiy): Ah, the Great 
Spirit is glad, Squantuck. And now, 
how soon can the lad be sent back? 


enemies. 
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(During the foregoing dialogue, GrEG- 
ORY shows increasing signs of contri- 
tion. Finally, with sudden determina- 
tion, he throws off the bedding and 
rushes to RoGER WILLIAMS.) 

GreaGory: I don’t deserve to be sent 
back at all. 

Wiiurams (Surprised): Why, I didn’t 
know you were awake! Perhaps, 
though, you’re not fully so, for ’twas 
but a short time since you would 
have given anything to be set free. 

Grecory (With hanging head): It’s 
different now. Something has hap- 
pened which changes everything. 

WituiaMs: What, son? 

Grecory (Controlling himself with dif- 
ficulty): I — I have signed — your — 
your death warrant — 

Wiis: Signed my death warrant? 
Strange words these! 

Grecory: But true, just the same. I 
have always thought — till now — 
that you were a dangerous person 
who ought to be shut up. Didn’t 
everybody tell me you had a wind- 
mill in your head? That you would 
wreck the colony if you were allowed 
to carry out your crazy ideas? I be- 
lieved them — every word they said. 
More fool I! So — 

Wituiams: But I still don’t understand 
what you could possibly do in this 
wintry wilderness to make trouble 
for me. 

GreGory: Oh, sir! How can I tell you 
after what you’ve done for me? 
While you have been saving my life, I 
have been plotting to take yours. 

Wiis: Plotting? But with whom? 

Grecory: Peconnet. I bribed him with 
the promise of beads, a knife, wam- 
pum. He is now on his way to the 
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chief magistrate in Boston with a 
treacherous letter from me. In it I 
asked that an armed force be sent to 
capture you. 

Witurams (Calmly): Be not so dis- 
turbed, lad. The same Providence 
which guided me thither will con- 
tinue to protect me. 

GreGory (Wildly): But how? How? 

WriuiaMs: We don’t have to know the 
ways and means. Those are details 
not of our fashioning. 

GREGORY: But you must escape! And 
at once! I, in the meanwhile, will 
follow in Peconnet’s footsteps and — 

Witurams: No. That would be sheer 
folly, son. Peconnet is an Indian, 
remember, with an Indian’s sureness 
of direction and fleetness of foot. 
You have neither his unerring in- 
stinct nor his endurance. What 
would be gained if you lost your way 
in the trackless waste? 

GreGorY: I won’t! I’m sure I won’t! 

WituraMs: What is to prevent? 

Grecory (With sudden inspiration): 
Your sun-dial-compass! You will 
let me take it, won’t you? I will 
bring it back or send somebody else 
with it. I give you my word, sir. 

Wituiams §$(Reflectively): 1 scarcely 
know what to say... . Well, have it 
your own way, lad. Something seems 
to tell me it may be God’s way, too. 
If we trust Him, he will provide a 
second compass, a surer guide, even, 
than this little instrument of mine. 

Grecory: A second compass? 

WituiaMs: The compass of an awak- 
ened conscience. (Hands the sun- 
dial-compass to Grecory as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


ScENE 3 

SETTING: An opening in a forest with 
snow on trees and in drifts. 

At Rise: Grecory is seen, slowly 
struggling along as if near exhaustion. 

GreGorY (Weakly): I can’t go a step 
further. . . . How stupid of me to 
think I could out-distance a red man. 
. . . (Stumbles and falls into a drift.) 
Perhaps death won’t be so bad... . I 
imagine it will soon be over, any- 
way ... (Voices are head in the dis- 
tance. At first very faint, they become 
increasingly louder and clearer. GREG- 
orY pulls himself upright with dif- 
ficulty): What’s that noise? .. . I 
could have sworn I heard something. 
. . . Was it only my imagination, 
playing me tricks? . . . (Sinks again 


into the snow.) There it is again... . 
Men’s voices! . . . Peconnet’s, too... 
They’re on their way back to take 


Mr. Williams. ... Can I make them 
hear? . . . They’ve got to hear! . . 
Help! ... Help! Peconnet!... 

Voices: Who speaks? 

GreGcory: I’m —1’m Gregory Brent. 
... Trying to reach my father’s... 
Hurry. ... Oh, hurry .. . (A group of 
men approach him. One detaches 
himself from the cthers and throws 
himself on the ground by the side of 
the recumbent boy.) 

Mr. Brent (Tenderly raising GREG- 
ory): My son! 

Grecory: Father! 

Mr. Brent: However did you get 
here? From what Peconnet (Nod- 
ding towards the young Indian) has 
been telling us, I thought escape was 
utterly out of the question. 

GreGory: But I didn’t escape. 

Mr. Brent: What, then? Surely that 





wily savage Squantuck couldn’t have 
softened his heart — or what passes 
for a heart. But enough of words. 
(To his companions) We must get the 
lad home, men. Shelter, warmth, 
food are what he needs without 
further delay. After putting him in 
his mother’s hands, I will rejoin you. 
Move on slowly. 

Men: Aye, aye. That we will. 

Mr. Brent: Heaven has granted us 
one miracle. It surely won’t with- 
hold another. Righteous justice will 
ere long deliver over to us both the 
red devil and the mischief-making 
rebel, Roger Williams. 

Grecory (With ringing earnestness): 
No! No, father! You can’t take 
him — not now. 

Mr. Brent (Puzzled): And why not 
now, son? 

Grecory: Because I would not be here 
now if it were not for him. He 
pleaded with Squantuck to save my 
life. Nobody else in the colony could 
have turned the Indian from his pur- 
pose of keeping me captive. You see, 
then, don’t you, father? Oh, say 
that you do! 

Mr. Brent (Undecidedly): But a 
troublesome, dangerous traitor, plot- 
ting against both church and state — 

Grecory: Who says he is that? Only 
those who don’t know! He’s neither 
a traitor nor a plotter, but one who 


has a better guide for living than 
most of us. 

Mr. Brent: What is that? 

Grecory: What Mr. Williams calls 
“the compass of an awakened con- 
science,” father. Like this real com- 
pass he loaned me (Holding it up) so 
that I might not go astray in the 
trackless forests, it always leads him 
aright. 

Mr. Brent (Slowly): Is that what he 
means by “soul liberty’’? 

Grecory: Yes, father. Does it sound 
to you like anything Mr. Williams 
should be exiled for? 

Mr. Brent: Not if your understanding 
of it is right. 

Greoory: It is right. And now, father, 
may I send Peconnet on to the wig- 
wam with the compass? I promised 
Mr. Williams I would return it. 


And — and — may he go alone? 


Mr. Brent: What can I say but yes? 
God has truly been good to us, my 
son. If Roger Williams has really 
been the instrument of His mercy — 
and it would seem that he has — we 
would all do well to learn more of 
this compass of his. 

Greoory (Joyfully): Oh, father! 


THE END 


This play is based on a short story published in the 
National Historical Magazine. 


— 





Part Two 


Grades, 4, 5, 6 





The Three Szllies 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
FarRMER MutTroncHop 
Mrs. MutroncHop 
Lity Lov, their daughter 
Mr. FuppyMan, her suitor 
Jim, a farm hand 
JOANN, a maid 
FARMER JONAS 
FARMER HopGE 
A Cart (black) 

A Cow 
NEIGHBORS 


Settine: A farmyard. 

At Rise: The Buack Cat dozes in the 
porch. Enter Mr. FuppyYMan, dressed 
in his best. 

FuppyMaNn (Calling): Friend Mutton- 
chop, say, are you there? 

Moutroncnuop (Running from house, 
with outstretched hands): Why, Fud- 
dyman,.I do declare! 

FUDDYMAN: 

I’ve come here, as I planned with you, 
To court your daughter, Lily Lou. 
(Starts to walk under ladder toward 
MUTTONCHOP. ) 

Motroncuop: No, no! 
another step! 

FUDDYMAN: 

What! That’s the way your word is 
kept? 

Last night you promised if I had 
her — 

Muttoncuop: Yes, but don’t walk be- 


Don’t take 


neath that ladder. 
FuppYMAN (Walking around): 
I didn’t mean it any harm. 
MUTTONCHOP: 
My daughter must not take alarm. 
She’s such a timid little creature 
We must protect her tender nature. 
(Calling) Oh, Mrs. Muttonchop, 
come here! (Enter Mrs. Mutron- 


cHop, all smiles. With a wave of his 
Your future son-in-law, my 


hand.) 
dear. 
(As Mrs. Mourtroncnop starts to 
greet Mr. FuppyYMaN the Buack Cat 
crosses the yard.) 

Mrs. Murtronsnorp (Screaming): Oh, 
mercy! 

Mr. FuppymMan: Am I bad as that? 

Mrs. Muttroncuop: No, no, not you — 
the cat! 

Motroncuop: Scat! Scat! (Mutron- 
cHop and FuppYMAN chase Cat into 
barn.) 

Cat: Meow! 

Mrs. Mutroncuop: It’s most unlucky! 

FUDDYMAN: 

I’m perplexed. 

What luckless thing shall I see next? 
(Enter Liuty Lov, plump and red- 
cheeked.) 

Litty Lov: You called me? 

Mrs. Mutrroncnor: Mr. Fuddyman 
Has come to ask us for your hand. 
Lity Lov: My hand? I thought he 

wanted me! 





FuppyMaNn: And so I do, if you'll agree. 
(Giving her a ring) 
This ring may help you to decide. 
Lity Lov: 

Well, I'll consent to be your bride. 
The ring is pretty and you’re kind. 
FuppyMaN: Then let us seal it with a 

kiss. (Lity Lov starts toward Fup- 
DYMAN; stops suddenly with a look of 
horror.) 
Lity Lov: Oh, dear! 
Mrs. MutTroncnop: 
what’s amiss? 
FuppyMANn: Don’t tell me you have 
changed your mind? 
Lity Lov: 
Oh, no, I only saw the moon 
Over my shoulder — Oh, I’ll swoon! 
FuppYMAN (Offering his arm): 
If you'll allow me, I’ve heard tell, 
A pinch of salt will break the spell. 
MUTTONCHOP: 
A bite of food will cheer her up. 
It’s nearly time for us to sup. 
Mrs. Mutroncuop: 
I’ll fry some collops in the spider, 
And send her for a jug of cider. 
MUTTONCHOP: 
And while you’re busy at your labors, 
I’ll send our Jim to tell the neighbors. 
(Mrs. Mutroncnop, Lity Lov, and 
FupDDYMAN go into house.) 
Moutroncuop (Calling): 
Come, Jim, put on your Sunday 


My daughter, 


shoes, 

And tell the neighbors the great news! 
Ju (Shuffling in, carrying aze): 

I’ve got to feed the ducks and hens, 

And shut the chickens in their pens, 

And swill the pigs and milk the cow. 

I haven’t time to bother now. 
MUTTONCHOP: 

Go, tell the neighbors as I say. 


Joann can do your work today. 

(Murroncnop goes into house. Jim 
hangs axe on nails by chopping block. 
Enter Lity Lov with cider jug, sits 
down on stool and starts filling jug 


from spigot.) 

Jim: What luck! What luck! 

Lity Lov: What’s lucky, Jim? 

Jim: I say, you’re lucky getting him. 

Lity Lov: Indeed! He’s lucky to get 
me! 

Jim: Well, we shall see, yes, we shall see. 
(Lity Lov throws cider in jug at 
Jim, who runs into barn, while she 
resumes filling jug.) 

Lity Lov (Gazing at axe): 

Dear me, who put that axe up there? 
It might fall down and no one care. 
What if we had a little boy, 
His father’s pride, his mother’s joy, 
And sent him with the cider jug — 
A heavy thing for him to lug — 
And just as he was passing under 
The axe fell like a clap of thunder! 
Oh, dear, oh, dear! Oh, me, oh, my! 
It’s all so sad it makes me cry! 
(Weeping) 

Mrs. Mutroncuop (Entering): 

Daughter, what keeps you there so 
long? 
Tell me, has anything gone wrong? 

Lity Lov: 

Dear mother, if you only knew 

The troubles we are coming to! 

Our little boy might come some day 
And find the axe there in his way, 
Then if the axe fell on his head 

I’m much afraid he would be dead. 

Mrs. Mutroncuop: 

My daughter, you will drive me wild. 
That dreadful axe! That darling 
child! 


(Weeps. Enter Mr. Mutroncuop.) 





Mr. Mutroncuop: Where is_ the 
cider? What are you doing? 
Mrs. MutTroncuHop: 
Oh, father, there is trouble brewing. 
The axe that hangs there on the wall, 
Some day it will be sure to fall 
And hit our grandson passing by 
And if it does he’ll surely die! 
MuTTONCHOP: 
Alas, alack! Poor boy! Too bad! 
How shocking! Oh, how very sad! 
(Weeps) 
FuppYMAN (Entering): What’s this? I 
find you all in tears! 
Lity Lov (Pointing): 
There is the cause of all our fears. 
The axe you see is going to fall 
And kill our boy and grieve us ail. 
FUDDYMAN: 
Is that all? I can plainly see 
There are no sillies like you three. 
And till I find three worse than you 
I’ll never marry Lily Lou. 
Mutroncuop: What, you don’t mean 
to marry Lily? 
FuppyMAaN: Not till I find three more 
as silly. 
Lity Lov (Brighily): 
But how much harder it would be 
To find three wiser ones than we! 
Mutroncuop: She’s right. It may not 
be so bad. 

Mrs. Mutroncuop: 
It’s settled, then? Oh, I’m so glad! 
Then, since you’ve had the luck to 

win her, 

We'll all go in and have our dinner. 

FuppYMAN: It’s not as settled as you 
think. 

Murroncuop (Looking at cider, which 
has run over floor): That’s true. 
There’s nothing left to drink. 

Mrs. Mutrroncuor: We'll all drink 
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milk. (Calling) Joann, come here! 

JOANN (Entering with Cow, which she 
drives with a long switch): Don’t call 
so loud, miss; I can hear. 

Mrs. Mutroncuop: Bring us some 
milk, please, right away. 

JOANN: Cow won’t give milk till she 
has hay. 

Mrs. Mutroncnop: Then give her 
some. 

Joann: I wish I could. 
I’ve tried and tried, but it’s no good. 
(Calling) Come, bos, come bos! 
(Putting cow’s foot on ladder.) 

Cow: Moo-00-00-00! 

JOANN: 
You see? I don’t know what to do. 
The more I try, she get’s the madder. 
She’s bound she won’t go up the 

ladder. 

FUDDYMAN: 
Why not go up yourself instead, 
And throw the hay down on her 

head? 

JOANN: Myself? I never thought of it! 

FuDDYMAN: 
There’s one that’s sillier, I admit. 
But tell me where I’ll find another? 

Lity Lov: Why certainly; it’s Jim, her 
brother. (Enter Jim, in his best 
clothes, and stocking feet, carrying a 
pair of large shiny boots. He sets 
down the boots carefully and tries to 
make a running broad jump at them.) 

JIM: 
Just when a fellow wants to rest 
They always tell you to get dressed. 

FuppYMAN: Pray tell me what you aim 
to do? 

Jim: Of course, I’m putting on my shoe. 

FuppyMaN: But tell me why you do it 
so? 

Jim: Why, that’s the only way I know. 





FUDDYMAN: 

If you would only use your head, 
You’d put it on your foot instead. 

Jm: A pretty trick, if you can do it! 

FuppyYMaNn: Your head is just as thick 
as suet! See here! (Making Jim sit on 
stool and putting his boot on) 

Jim: So that’s the way it’s done! 

FuppyMan: That makes another silly 
one. 

(Sound of shouting offstage) 
But what’s that noise outside the 
gate? 

Lity Lov: Our neighbors come to cele- 
brate. (Enter Neicuspors in great 
excitement.) 

FARMER JONAS: 

Quick, neighbor, quick! 
rake! 
The moon has fallen in the lake! 

Mouttroncuop: It has? 

FaRMER HopcGe: 

Come on and see! We caught her! 
She’s down there underneath the 
water! 


A hoe or 


Skin 


Characters 
Nora 
FLORA 
Dora 
Cora 
Girtig, their uncle 
Fay, a flower girl 
Jay, a beggar boy 
Gay, a happy little scholar 
PRINCE CHARMING 
Merry Litre Marps (any number) 
Merry Litrte MEN (any number) 


four little sisters 


FUDDYMAN: 
That’s her reflection that you spy. 
The moon’s still floating in the sky. 
FARMER JONAS: 
The man is crazy. If you please, 
He’ll tell us next the moon’s green 
cheese! 
FarRMER HopGe: Well, so it is. I ought 
to know. 
FARMER JoNnAS: Why are we waiting, 
then? Let’s go! 
(NEIGHBORS seize hoes and rakes from 
porch and run out, followed by Jim, 
with the axe.) 
FUDDYMAN: 
Did I say three? A town full, rather, 
And each one sillier than the other! 
Lity Lov: 
Remember what you promised me 
If you could find a sillier three. 
FUDDYMAN: 
You win. I'll take you, willy-nilly. 
Which proves that I’m the one that’s 
silly. 
THE END 


Deep 


by Karin Asbrand 


A PaGE 


SEeTrinG: Giftie’s Garden in the Land of 
Delight. 


At Rise: The Merry Litrte Maps 
and MEN are dancing in a circle 
around GiFTiIR, singing to the tune of 
“The Campbells Are Coming”: 
Prince Charming is coming today, 

today; 
Prince Charming is coming, hoo- 
ray, hooray. 





Prince Charming is coming today, 
they say; 
Prince Charming is coming, hoo- 
ray, hooray. 

Girtie (As they stop singing, laughing 
merrily): Yes, sir. Prince Charming 
is coming to choose a bride to help 

_ him rule this Land of Delight. (Rubs 
his chin, thoughtfully) Now I wonder 
whom he will choose. Of my four 
nieces, Nora, Flora, Dora, and Cora, 
there must be one that will strike his 
fancy. 

Ist Merry Mar: Oh, yes. Your 
nieces are such lovely maids. One of 
them would make a fine princess. 

Girtre (Huffily): And why not all of 
them forsooth? 

2np Merry Main: But the Prince can 
only marry one Princess. 

Girtie (Thoughtfully): Ah, yes, that’s 
so. Only one can be a Princess. But 


I certainly must fix it so at least one 
of them will be chosen. 

3RD Merry Mar: It is indeed an 
honor to be chosen by the Prince to 
rule the Land of Delight with him. 


(Wistfully) I wish I could be a 
Princess. 

4rH Merry Mar: I don’t. I would 
rather be a Merry Little Maid. We 
can’t all be Princesses. Some of us 
have to be subjects, too. 

lst Merry Man: And who has a better 
right to be a Princess than the niece 
of Giftie, who is a friend to all? 

Girtig (Bows low to him): Thank you, 
my friend, thank you. 

2np Merry Man: Will it be Flora, I 
wonder? 

3RD Merry Man: No, I think it will be 
Dora. 

4TH Murry Man: Well, if you ask me, 


I am sure it will be Nora. 

2np Merry Man: On second thought, 
I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it 
were Cora, after all. (Enter the Four 
LiTTLe SISTERS.) 

Cora (Curtsies to Girt1e): Good morn- 
ing, Uncle. I thought I heard my 
name mentioned. (The other three 
curtsy, and say “Good morning” to 
GIFTIE.) 

Girtie (Bows to them): Good morning, 
my pretty ones. And a great day 
this is, to be sure. 

Dora: And why is this day any greater 
than any other? The same sun is 
shining as yesterday, it seems to me. 

Fiora: And I had the same breakfast 
as usual of fruit, and mush, and 
bacon and eggs, and milk. Why, 
then, is it different? 

lst Merry Main: Because the Prince 
is coming, that’s why? 

2np Merry Mar: To choose himself 
a bride, that’s why? 

Nora (Clasps her hands, excitedly): 
The Prince! The Prince! Oh, my! 
oh, my! 

Girtie: Yes, the Prince, my dears. 
And why should he not choose one 
of you? 

Fiora: Why not, indeed? 

Girti#: Since I am a magician, I’ll give 
you each a gift to help the cause 
along. I have in my pockets here 
Beauty, Wisdom, Riches and Good- 
ness. Nora, the first choice shall be 
yours. 

Nora (Quickly): Then I shall choose 
Wisdom, for certainly the Princess 
must be wise. 

Girtre (Hands her the little gilt-edged 
book): Aye, Wisdom it shall be, my 
dear. This book is yours. As long 





as you have it, you will be the wisest 
one in the Kingdom, for you ~ill 
know all the answers. 

Nora (Curtsies): Thank 
Uncle. 

GirtiE: Flora, the next choice shall be 
yours. 

Fiora: Then I choose Beauty, for cer- 
tainly the Princess must be beautiful. 
The Prince would never choose a 


you, dear 


plain and homely maid. 

Girtre (Hands her the little jar of 
cream): Here is a beauty lotion then. 
A touch of this upon your face, and 
none in all the world will be more 
beautiful than you. 

Fiora (Takes jar, and curtsies): Thank 
you, dear Uncle. 

GIFTIE: about my dear 
Dora? The next choice will be yours. 

Dora: There are but two gifts left, 
and of the two, quite naturally I will 
choose Riches, for it is easy to be 
good if you are rich. 

GirtiE (With lifted brows): Is it? 

Dora: Why, certainly. If you are 
poor, what good does Goodness do? 
Nay, I will choose Riches. 

Girtie: Very well, my dear. (Hands 
her a gold coin) Here then is my 
gift for you. As long as you have 
this, your wealth will multiply, and 
you will be the richest maid in all the 
world. 

Dora (Curtsies deeply): Thank you, 
dear Uncle. 

Guirtiz (Sadly): And now, dear Cora, I 
have but one gift left. You have no 
choice. The gift of Goodness, that 
is all that’s left. 

Cora: But that’s the gift I would have 


How you, 


4» chosen anyway, dear Uncle, so don’t 
let it worry you. 


Girtie (Happily): Then here’s the gift, 
my dear, a little golden heart. (Fas- 
tens the chain around her neck.) As 
long as you wear this, you will always 
be as good as gold. None in all the 
Kingdom will be as good and kind 
as you. 

Cora (Modestly): Thank you, dear 
Uncle. (Curtsies to him) I hope I 
may live up to it. 

Girtie: And now, run along, and pre- 
pare yourselves for the coming of the 
Prince. (The Four Litre Sisters 
exeunt. The Merry Litre Matps 
and MEN sing ““Some Day My Prince 
Will Come” from “Snow White.” 
Unseen by them the Prince and the 
Pace enter, and stand, 
hidden behind a bush. 
Jay, and Gay.) 

Fay: Has Prince Charming come yet? 

Girtie: Not yet, my little one. Have 
you come to sell him flowers? 

Fay: Nay, not to sell, but to give. I’ve 
picked this basket full to give the 
Princess of his choice. 

Jay: And I, I suppose you think I’ve 
come to beg. But I have not. I’ve 
come to help the Prince to make his 
choice. 

Ist Merry Man (Scornfully): How 
can you help? 

Jay: That you will see. 

GirtTie: You are a happy lad, my little 
beggar boy, and a wise one to boot. 

Jay (Gaily): Aye, that I am, my friend. 

Girtie (To Gay): And you then, my 
happy little scholar, what is your 
name? 

Gay: My name is Gay, kind sir. I, too, 
have come to help the Prince to make 
his choice. (Enter right, the Four 
LITTLE SISTERS. ) 


watching, 
Right Fay, 





Nora (Impatiently to Happy LITTLE 
ScHoLaR): What are you doing here? 
Do you not know that no matter 
how much you learn, you never can 
be as wise as I? 

Gay: But I can try. (Holds out her 
book in both hands) See, how much 
knowledge there is in this book. And 
if I learn a little every day, I’ll soon 
know a great deal. 

Nora (Crossly): It won’t do you any 
good at all. So get you gone. The 
Prince won’t want to see such little 
blockheads as you around. 

Gay (Half crying): Please let me stay. 
I want to see the Prince. 

Cora (Gently): You’ve hurt her feel- 
ings, Nora. 

Nora (Haughtily) : See if I care. 

Cora (to Gay): Stay here by me. Then 
you can see the Prince. 

Fiora (to Fay): And what are you 
doing here with all silly 
flowers? 

Fay: But they are beautiful. 

Fitora (Haughtily): When the Prince 
sees me he’ll have no eyes for flowers. 
For nothing in all the Kingdom is 
more beautiful than I. So take your 
flowers, and begone! 

Fay (Half crying): Please let me stay. I 
want to see the Prince. 

FLora (Angrily takes some flowers from 
basket and tramples them under her 
feet): Begone, I said! For when the 
Prince arrives there is no place for 
such as you. 

Cora (Kindly): Come here by me, for 
if you cannot see the Prince then I’ll 
not see him either. (Fay takes place 
beside Cora.) 

Dora (To Jay, with her nose in the air) : 
And what are you doing here, my boy? 


those 


Jay (Eagerly): I'm waiting for the 
Prince, the same as you. 

Dora (Haughtily): The same as I. 
How dare you speak of yourself in 
the same breath with me? 

Jay: I do not come to beg, but just to 
see the Prince. 

Dora: You cannot stay. 

Cora (Takes his hand, as he stands, 
half crying): You’ve hurt his feelings, 
Dora. Surely the Prince will want to 
see his subjects gathered here to do 
him homage, whether they be high or 
low, or rich or poor. Stay here by 
me, and dry your tears. I know the 
Prince wants all his subjects to be 
happy. (Jay lakes place by her side. 
The Prince and PaGE come forward. 
The Pace has a golden crown on a 
satin cushion. The PRINCE goes and 
kneels before Cora.) 

PRINCE CHARMING: I choose you to be 
my Princess. (Rises) For I have 
stood aside and heard the things that 
you have spoken. (Beckons to Paas, 
who comes forward. The PRINCE 
takes the crown and places it on Cora’s 
head.) I crown you Princess of the 
land. (Jo Pace) Go now and fetch 
the Princess’ robes. (PAGE ezits 
quickly, after bowing to the PRINCE.) 

Girtig: Aye, you have made a wise 
and noble choice, O Prince. The 
Princess has a kind and loving heart. 
Since she has Goodness, she is also 
wise and beautiful, and rich as well, 
for she is satisfied with what she has. 
And Beauty, you must know, is but 
skin deep. 

Prince CHARMING: Aye, that I know 
full well. 

Fay (Steps forward with her basket): I 
have brought flowers, your high- 





ness, for the Princess of your choice. 

Prince CHarminG: I thank you for 
this gracious gesture. (And as she 
hands him an armful of flowers, he 
puts them into Cora’s arms.) You 
are as beautiful, my Princess, as the 
flowers themselves. (PAGE enters 
with a beautiful, brilliant, long-trained 
robe over his arm, which he puts on 
Cora. Then he bows low before her.) 

Tue Pace: All hail to you, Prince 
Charming. All hail to you, most 
beautiful and good and wise Princess 
of the Land of Delight. (All bow and 
curtsy to the Prince and Cora, then, 
facing them, sing to the tune of ‘‘Good 
Morning to You.’’) 


All hail now to you; 
All hail now to you; 


All hail now, Prince Charming; 
All hail now to you. 


All hail now to you; 
All hail now to you; 

All hail now, dear Princess; 
All hail now to you. 


Girtie (To audience): 

So we have tried to tell you 
In our little fairy tale 

That Beauty is but skin deep, 
But you can never fail 

To be both wise and beautiful, 
And rich in all things, too, 

If you will be as good as gold, 
And make folks fond of you. 


THE END 


The Wind Wand 


by Alice Dennis 


Characters 
Martna, a child of ten 
Jon, her brother who is eight 
VIOLET 
WHIsT 
GREENY 


| three elves 


Time: A warm spring afternoon. 

SETTING: A garden. 

At Rise: Martrua and Jon enter the 
garden, each with a book under an arm. 

Marrtna: Let’s sit here, Jon, on the 
garden bench. We are lucky that 
Mother said we could do our home- 
work in the garden. 

Jon: This is a treat, Martha. (They 
setile down on the bench. JON opens 
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his book almost immediately. MARTHA 
is slower, gazing around.) We'd bet- 
ter get to work and finish our lessons 
or Mother won’t let us study here 
again. She said that, you know. 
Martua: Oh — it’s so lovely here. I 
wish school was over so we could be 
in the garden every minute. (She 
motions about her.) See — how green 
the bushes are,and all of those but- 
terflies around the flowers. (She 
makes a gesture through the air and 
says excitedly to the boy who is trying 
to find a page in his book) Oh, Jon, I 
have caught a cherry blossom that 
was floating in the air. It was just 
like a fairy! (While she has been 











talking, from the wings back of the two 
children tiptoe three elves, one dressed 
in violet, one in grey and silver, one in 
bright green. Their suits are cut short 
and they wear peaked hats. As she 
catches the cherry blossom and holds it 
in her hand, the three elves express 
horror. When she finishes speaking, 
the one in grey and silver bounds 
around in front of the children, the 
other two elves following more timidly.) 

WuisT: But it was — and now you’ve 
spoiled it! (The children gasp with 
surprise at the array of elfin splendor. 
MartHa looks frightened, Jon 
amazed.) 

Marrua: What — what do you mean? 

Wuist (Angrily): It was a fairy — (He 
gestures toward her hand still clenched 
around the cherry blossom.) Now 
you’ve spoiled her ride. (He strides to 
her hand, opens her fist, and gestures 
to the others.) See — what did I tell 
you. This mortal has frightened 
away a fairy and crushed a cherry 
blossom. 

Viotet (Timidly): You’re being rude, 
Whist. 

GREENY: Yes, that’s right. And we’ve 
no business with mortals any more. 
Come on, Whist, let’s go back to the 
hollyhock tree. (The three elves start 
to turn away, but MarTHa jumps to 
her feet and grasps Wurst by the arm.) 

Martua: No, no. Don’t go away. 
Who are you? Tell me! Do you live 
near us? Are you going to our 
school? (Jon has remained seated on 
the bench, watching the show. Now he 
tries to get MartTua’s attention.) 

Jon (Softly): Martha! Say, Martha! 
(MartTua ignores her brother.) 

Marna (Ezcitedly): Who are you? 





What are you doing in the garden? 

Wuist (Indignantly, shaking off her 
grasp and rubbing his arm): We live 
here, that’s what. This is our home. 

VioLeT: We’re elves. You’re mortals. 

Jon: There aren’t any elves any more. 
They were in fairy tales. Come 
back, Martha. Come back here and 
do your lessons. We came out here 
to work. 

Wuist (Angrily): I won’t stand here 
and be insulted any more. (VIOLET 
has begun to cry and GREENY is com- 
forting her.) You’ve hurt Violet’s 
feelings and you’ve insulted Greeny 
and me. I have never yet seen a 
mortal who could measure up to an 
elf. There’s always trouble where 
mortals are. 

Martua (Pleading): Please, elves, 
please. Don’t mind my brother. I 
believe in you, really I do. All my 
life I’ve wanted to see you but you 
always seemed so far away in books. 
(She crosses to VioLet and puts her 
arms around her.) I believe in you. 
Really. And my brother will, too, if 
you will be patient with him. What 
is your name? 

Viotet (Through her tears): I’m Violet. 

GreEENY (Cheerfully): I’m Greeny. 

Waist (Taking a stance — almost 
Napoleonic): And I am Whist! (He 
whirls gaily in a strange little dance of 
his own.) 

GREENY: He lives in the home of the 
wind. We are earth elves. 

Martua: Oh — why haven’t we seen 
you before? 

VioLetT: We were afraid of you. 

Wuist (Stopping his dervish dance and 

springing into their midst): We were 

not afraid! Violet wasscared, maybe, 


but Greeny and I weren’t. You were 
so busy with those airplanes and the 
stupid dolls that you didn’t see us. 

Martua: Where do you live? 

GREENY (Seizing Martua’s hand and 
leading her back toward the rear of the 
stage, the others following, Wuist leap- 
ing gaily, VioLET clutching his coat- 
tails. Jon, who has been watching the 
scene intently, picks up his book with 
a shrug and then puts it down and 
peers over his shoulder. Finally, un- 
able to resist the temptation, he puts 
the book on the bench and tags slowly 
behind the others who have paused at 
the rear of the stage.) We live here — 
back away from the paths of mortals. 
Whoever would meet us must seek us 
out. 

Martua (Clapping her hands as she 
peers right — into the wings): What 
a cozy little house, all purple! With 
acorn dishes and a big leaf umbrella 
on the terrace! 

VioLeT (Timidly): It’s not purple, it’s 
violet. 

Martua: I’m sorry. Just like your 
name. Do all of you live there? 

GREENY: Oh, no. That’s Violet’s 
house. She lives among the stems of 
the violet plants and I live in the 
grass. (She turns MARTHA 
around and they all look into the left 
wing.) I live over there. ... 

MartTHa: Oh—a green house, and 
there’s Mother’s thimble on the 

filled with crumbs. (She 

starts to run into the stage wings but 


See — 


porch, 


the three elves immediately seize upon 
her and hold her back.) 


Eves: No, no. You cannot go there. 
You wouldn’t fit in our world. 
Martua (Hurt and puzzled): But why? 
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Why? It’s so pretty there. 

Waist: We can come to you if you 
wish it, but you can never come to 
us. That is the law. No mortal 
seems to care nowadays, but long ago 
mortals used to look for us every- 
where. 

Martua: How very sad. 
mortals neglect you so? 
Wuist (Vehemently): I say it’s the air- 
plane. Mortals can fly now so they 

have no more use for elves. 

GREENY: I think it’s the war. Mortals 
are too busy fighting. 

VioLeT (Timidly and quietly): I think 
it’s because they have forgotten 
about us. 

Wuist: Maybeso, Violet. Now, Greeny, 
go get the girl-child’s thimble. 

GREENY: I didn’t steal it. I found it on 
the garden path and it was just what 
I needed to keep crumbs in. 

Wuist (Sneering at Greeny): She 
saves crumbs for the ants. 

GREENY (Sneering back at Wuist): He 
rides grasshopper’s instead of flying, 
lazy thing. 

Wuist: Get the mortal’s thimble and 
stop quarreling with me. 

Martua: My name is Martha. Call 
me that. (As she speaks, GREENY 
whirls out of sight into the wings at 
left.) My brother Jon is here. (She 
looks around and there is JON away 
from their circle watching them. 
MartTHA points toward him.) See, 
there is my brother Jon! 

Wuist (To Jon): Stay away from us, 
brother Jon. I don’t like you. 

VioLeT: Whist! How can you be so un- 
kind? (Jon stands disconsolately 
aside, not knowing quite what to do. 
He shuffles his feet vuncertainly. 


Why do 
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GREENY slips onto the stage again and 
hands Martna the thimble.) 

GREENY: There you are! Thank you 
for the thimble. I didn’t mean to 
keep it so long. 

VIOLET: Whist said mean words to the 
mortal boy, Greeny. I don’t think 
it’s fair to be mean, do you? 

Wuist: He said he didn’t believe in us. 
Didn’t you, boy? 

Jon: I—I wasn’t sure then. (WuisT 
whirls across the stage to Jon and 
dances about him.) 

Wuist: What do you think now, boy? 
What do you say now? 

Jon (Eagerly): I do believe in you now. 
Really I do, Whist. I hadn’t seen 
you before. Martha had — in fairy 
tale books. 

MartTua (Pityingly): Jon was brought 
up on modern nursery books with 
problems in them to develop his 
brain. He never read fairy tales. He 
had never seen you before. 

Wuist: Then you’re forgiven, Jon. 
But never forget us. 

Jon: Oh no, no. But where do you live, 
Whist? 

Wuist (Springing into the air in a gay 
leap): I live in the home of the wind. 
It’s high in the sky, at the top of the 
world, and every morning I slide to 
earth on a sunbeam. 

Jon: What do you do on rainy days? 

Wuist: Why — I come down in a rain- 
drop. It’s just like a parachute — 
but more fun. (A voice in the distance 
is heard calling: “Jon, Martha. . . 
Come in now. Bring your homework 
with you. Jon! Martha! Do you 
hear me?’’) 

Jon: Say something, Martha. It’s 
Mother. Answer her. 


Voice: Jon. Martha. Come in now. 

Martua: Yes, yes, Mother. We're 
coming! We’re coming! 

Jon: Oh dear, none of our homework is 
done and when she finds out we 
haven’t done it, she won’t let us 
come here again until school is over 
and that won’t be for a month. 

Martua: Oh dear. This is very bad. 

Eves: We’re sorry to have bothered 
you and caused you trouble. 

GREENY: Oh, Whist, couldn’t you use 
the wind wand just this once, to help 
our mortal friends? 

VioLteT: Yes, please, Whist, just this 
once. Help our friends. 

Marta: We must go. Come on, Jon. 

Wuist (Whirling): Yes, I will use it. I 
haven’t used it in a long time! 

Jon: What is that? 

Wuist: Where is your homework? 

Jon: On the bench. (He points to the 
chairs. The entire growp moves over 
to the bench.) 

Wuist: What was your work, Martha? 

Martua (Picking up a book and paper) : 
I was to have done these arithmetic 
problems. 

Wuist: What was your homework, 
Jon? 

Jon (Picking up a book): I was to know 
how to spell this column of words. 
Wuist (Whirling three times, pulling a 
silver stick from his pocket and tap- 
ping the heads of the children and the 
books as he speaks): Deep cave of the 
winds, high halls of the windy night! 
Cold breezes, hot hurricanes, soft 
sultry winds of the seas I’ve never 
seen. Down this magic wand bring 
the power of your might! Grant me 
my wish, an elfin wind sprite! (There 
is a faint roll of drums in the distance.) 





The wish is granted. Your home- 
work is done! 

MartTua (Awed): My paper is filled 
with figures and the problems are 
right! 

Jon: I can spell! I can spell all the 
words! P-e-o-p-l-e. People. C-l- 
o—t—h- 

Martna (Interrupting him): Oh— 
Whist, how can we ever thank you? 

Waist (Proudly): It was nothing. (He 
does a little dance.) 

VIOLET: Come to see us again, Martha 
and Jon. (The voice in the distance is 


calling the children again.) 

JREENY: Come to see us often in the 
garden. Sometimes we are lonely for 
mortals, but we have been too proud 
to visit them when they ignored us 
so. 

Wuist: Come to see us, and I will teach 
you to dance! (The children move off 
toward the front wings.) 

Martua: We will come again — very 
soon! 

Jon: Both of us! 


THE END 


— 















Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Characters 
Two DaFrropiLs 
Two SNOwpDROPS 
Two HyYacintTus 
Two NaRcIssi 
Two TuLips 
Two DANDELIONS 
Lizac Busx 
GRASSES 
SETTING: A garden scene in spring. 
At Rise: The various flowers are stand- 
ing at different points in the garden. 
First DAFFODIL: 
Now that Spring has come to stay 
All we flowers know 
That we may blossom without fear 
Of further frost or snow. 
SECOND DaFFODIL: 
We are the season’s brightest flowers 
No Spring is well begun 
Without the yellow daffodils 
Reflecting back the sun. 
First SNOWDROP: 
You may be bright, but we are brave. 
Before the snow is gone 
Our silver cups defy the cold 
And sparkle on the lawn. 
SEcoND SNOWDROP: 
We are called snowdrops, for we dare 
To bloom when winds are chilly — 
And all this credit that you take 
I think is rather silly. 
First HyacintTH: 
A hyacinth can’t face the cold, 
But when the sun is bright 


The Argument 


by Phoebe-Lou Adams 





We open all our dainty bells 
Of purple, pink and white. 
Seconp HYacInTH: 
Our perfume is our greatest pride, 
For anyone can see 
That there’s no other flower of Spring 
That’s half so sweet as we. 
First NaRcIssus: 
We're every bit as sweet as you. 
Narcissus is our name, 
And whether our flowers are white or 
gold, 
Their sweetness is the same. 
SEeconp NARCISSUS: 
We bloom outdoors, or in the house, 
And everybody knows 
That Spring without narcissi is 
Like Summer with no rose. 
First Tuuip: 
Not one of all you bragging flowers 
Can match our tulip tints — 
Purple, violet, rose or gold, 
Or white with greenish glints. 
Seconp TuLip: 
Our blossoms are the brightest hued 
Of all that make the Spring, 
And if we were not here, you’d find 
This day a dismal thing. 
First DANDELION: 
Although the gardener at times 
Uproots us from our places, 
Each year the children who come by 
Greet us with smiling faces. 
Seconp DANDELION: 
For dandelions of shining gold, 


Blooming among the grasses, 
Give quite a lot of springtime joy 
To everyone who passes. 

Lizac Busu: 
I am the lilac, and no Spring 
Could get along without me. 
My colors are as gay as yours, 
And perfume floats about me. 
I’m useful, too, for on my boughs 
The little birds can nest, 
And so I think, of all the flowers, 
That I am much the best. 

First BLADE OF GRASS: 
We’re only grasses, still, it seems 
That we’re important too, 
Although we haven’t gaudy flowers 
Nor a sweet smell like you. 


Seconp BuLaDE oF Grass: 

Without us, Spring would be quite 
drab. 

Flowers can’t hide the ground, 
But we spread out a mat of green 
Everywhere around. 

First SNOWDROP: 
Since it seems we can’t agree 
Among ourselves on who’s 
The best — perhaps we’d better ask 
Somebody else to choose. 

Litac Busa: 
Then let us stand together here, 
White, brilliant, large and small, 
And ask our friends to judge for us 
Which flower is best of all. 


THE END 


The Marror Children 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Mary, a little girl 
Topay Mary 
YESTERDAY Mary 
Tomorrow Mary 
BrrTHpay Mary 
Houipay Mary 


ScENE | 

SETTING: Mary’s bedroom. 

At Rise: Mary is sitting on the bed 
brushing her hair preparing to retire. 
She is pouting. 

Mary (Aloud to herself): I don’t care if 
I did have to stay after school! It’s 
Jean’s own fault if I pulled her hair, 
because I don’t like her! (Crossly) 
I’ll pull it again tomorrow. (She 
walks over to the mirror and stands 


before it. As she does so, Topay 
Mary appears in the mirror. Mary’s 
back is to the audience, but Topay 
Mary is facing the audience. She is 
pouting.) Mercy, is that me? (She 
steps back. Topay Mary walks into 
the room.) 

Topay Mary: Yes, I’m you. I’m your 
reflection in the mirror. 

Mary (Crossly): Well, I don’t look like 
you do! You're positively ugly! 
Anyway, reflections don’t talk. 
(Turns her back and continues brush- 
ing hair.) 

Topay Mary (Taking a step or two 
toward her): Yes, reflections do. You 
just didn’t know it. We are like 
fairies. We live there behind the 
mirror, and come out whenever you 
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stand before it. 
Mary (Turning, and with surprise): 
We? But who else? 
mirror. 


This is my 
No one looks in it but me. 
Who else could there be behind it? 
Topay Mary (Casually): Oh — lots of 
us. Yesterday Mary, 

Mary — 

Mary: Yes? 

Topay Mary: Holiday Mary — 

Mary: But do they all look like you? 

Topay Mary: Not like me. Like you. 

Mary (Crossly): Well, then they cer- 
tainly don’t look like you do. I’m 
sure I never looked like that! 

Topay Mary: Why don’t you see them 
and find out? 

Mary: All right, I will. But how? 

Topay Mary: Just stand in front of 
the mirror and ask for them. 

Mary (Walking toward mirror): Birth- 
day Mary? 

Topay Mary: If you want to. (Mary 
stands before mirror.) 

Mary: Mirror, how do I look on my 
birthday? (Brrtapay Mary steps 
into mirror. She is smiling. Mary 
excitedly turns to Topay Mary.) 
See? What did I tell you? See how 
nice this Mary looks? She’s not at 
all like you! 

Topay Mary (Shrugging her shoulders) : 
She’s like you of course. She was 
luckier than some of us; she got you 
on your birthday. (BrrrHpay Mary 
steps into the room.) 

BrrtHpay Mary: Well, Mary you 
must have had a nice birthday to be 
so happy. What did you get? 

Mary (Brightening): Oh, lots of grand 
things — a doll with real hair, a red 
pocketbook, ice cream and cake — 
I like you! You aren’t the least bit 


Birthday 


like her. (Nods toward Topay Mary.) 
I’m like you, aren’t I? 

Brrtupay Mary _ (Good-naturedly): 
Well, you certainly were on your 
birthday anyway. 

Topay Mary (Indifferently): Ask for 
Yesterday Maiy and see what she’s 
like. 

Mary (Defianily): All right, I will! 
(Goes to mirror.) Mirror, how did I 
look yesterday? (YESTERDAY Mary 
steps into mirror. She is frowning.) 

Topay Mary (Jo YESTERDAY Mary): 
Hello. Come on in. I need someone 
on my side here. 

Mary: I don’t believe I looked like 
that. You’d better go away and 
come back again. You must have 
made a mistake. (YEsTERDAY Mary 
steps into room.) 

YESTERDAY Mary: Mirrors don’t make 
mistakes. You were cross yesterday. 
You’re cross most of the time, you 
know. 

Mary (Stamping her foot): I’m not! 
(She makes a face at YESTERDAY 
Mary. Topay Mary stamps her 
foot and makes a face too. Mary 
sees her.) Why did you do that? 

Topay Mary: Because you did. I’m 
you today, so I have to do as you do. 

YeEsTerDAY Mary: Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary, how does your temper 
grow? With mostly pouts and sulky 
looks, and maybe a frown or so. 

Mary: You’re horrid. Come on, 
Birthday Mary. We won’t pay any 
attention to them. (Draws Brirtu- 
pAY Mary aside.) 

Brrtupay Mary: Ask for Holiday 
Mary. She’s nice too. 

Mary: All right. (Goes to mirror.) 

Mirror, how do I look on holidays? 





(Hotipay Mary steps into mirror. 
She is smiling.) 

Houmay Mary: You look like this on 
holidays. You look pleasant when 
you do things you like, such as going 
on picnics or roller-skating. 

Yesterpay Mary: But the rest of the 
time! (Mary 
angrily.) 

Mary: Well, how can I look nice if 
you’re there! 

YesTerDAY Mary (7'0 Topay Mary): 
She just won’t believe us, will she? I 
sure wish she’d wake up to herself, 
for I’d love to smile just once. 

Topay Mary (Wistfully): Me too. 

Mary: Go ahead! Go ahead! 

YESTERDAY Mary: You'll have to stop 
thinking about pulling hair first. 

Brrtupay Mary: You're all right, 
Mary. Two of us smile, and two of 
us don’t, so you are half and half, 


turns toward her 


and that’s how normal people are. 
YESTERDAY Mary: No it isn’t. Call in 
one more, and that will be three to 


two. That will show whether she is 
happier than she is cross. 

Mary: Who will I call? 

Topay Mary: Call Tomorrow Mary. 
(Other Marys nod agreement. Mary 
goes to mirror.) 

Mary: Mirror, what will I look like 
tomorrow? (Tomorrow Mary ap- 
pears. She is sulking. Mary stamps 
her foot, and so does Topay Mary.) 
That isn’t fair! How do you know 
what I'll be like tomorrow? To- 
morrow isn’t even here! (TomorROw 
Mary steps into room.) 


Tomorrow Mary: Because it is what 
you are always like on ordinary days. 
Look at Yesterday Mary and Today 
Mary. It’s only when you get your 
own way and are doing the things 
you like to do that you ever smile. 

Mary: Well, it’s just awful for so many 
of us to look so cross! (She stares at 
Topay Mary, YESTERDAY Mary, 
and Tomorrow Mary, and suddenly 
bursts out laughing.) You look so 
funny, all of you! Reflections can’t 
have anything to be cross about! 
(Topay Mary begins to laugh too.) 
Why look at me! I’m cheerful! 
(Tomorrow Mary also starts laugh- 
ing.) 

Houtipay Mary: Why, this is wonder- 
ful! Tomorrow Mary has decided 
you are going to stay happy. 

Mary (Approaching YESTERDAY 
Mary): But poor little Yesterday 
Mary. It’s too late for me to change 
her. 

YesterDaAy Mary: Yes, it’s too late. 
But tomorrow I’ll be laughing too, 
for then today will be yesterday. 

BrrtHpay Mary: We must go now, 
Mary. I’m so glad all of us back of 
the mirror can finally be happy too. 

AuL THE Mrrror Marys: Good-bye, 
Mary. 

Mary: Good-bye, friends. (The Mir- 
rok Marys file back through the 
mirror. Only Topay Mary remains 
standing smiling in the mirror, while 
Mary finishes combing her hair.) 


THE END 





Ronny, Donny, and Susy 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
MoTHER 

DoNNY Wyre WoLrF 

Susy THREE MEN 

SeTtine: A forest scene. 

At Rise: Ronny, Donny and Susy are 
playing in the yard. Ronny and 
Donny are building a house with 
blocks. Susy is watching them. 

Ronny: Look how high I’ve built this 
little old house. 

Susy: It’s a pretty house and so tall. 
Who’s going to live in it? 

Ronny: I am of course. 
gest. 


RONNY 


I’m the big- 


Donny: No, I am. If I can’t live in it 
I’ll tear it down. 


Susy: Don’t do that! (She comes over 
to the house as if to protect it. DONNY 
reaches out and tries to level the blocks 
to the ground, but Susy is in the way 
and he hits her instead.) 

Donny: Here comes a big cyclone and 
lays it low! (Susy begins to cry just 
as Moruer Pia comes in with her 
market basket.) 

Mortuer: What’s the matter now? 
Can’t you all play together without 
quarreling? 

Ronny: I made a house to live in and 
Donny tried to knock it down. He 
hit Susie instead. 

Donny: I didn’t mean to hit her. I 
helped build his old house, and I 
wanted to live in it. 

Moruer: Our house is too small for you 


all to live here. It’s high time you 
boys started out to make your own 
houses. 

Ronny: Oh goody. I’m going first be- 
cause I’m the oldest, and I’m going 
alone, too. I won’t have Donny tag- 
ging along with me. 

Donny: He just wants to find the best 
place for a house. He always gets to 
do things first, Mother. Let me go 
first, this time. 

Moruer: I suppose since Ronny is the 
oldest he’ll have to go first or he’ll 
bother the rest of us nearly to death. 
So go along, Ronnie. Get your cap 
and your tooth brush. (The pigs go 
off stage as if going inside their house. 
Ronny reappears with his cap and a 
small bundle. He swaggers as he 
walks. The others follow him outside.) 

Moruer: Good-bye, Ronny. Be a 
good boy and come to see us soon. 
Be sure that you make your house 
strong and safe. 

Ronny: Good-bye, and don’t worry 
about me. I’m able to take care of 
myself. 

Donny: Hurry up, Ronny, and get off. 
I want to start. I know just where 
I’m going to make my house. 

Susy: Good-bye, Ronny. I hope you 
find a nice house. 

Ronny: I'll build my own and it will 
be the best house in the forest. 
(MoruHer, Donny and Susy go out, 
waving their hands to Ronny. Ronny 





trots down the path toward stage right 
whistling as he goes. A man with a 
bundle of straw enters right. As they 
meet.) Oh, ho! Just look at this! I 
surely am lucky. Here comes a 
farmer with some straw. That would 
be good to make a house. I could eat 
the straw and not have to look for 
food if I felt like staying at home. 
Hello, man. Will you give me some 
of that straw? 

Man: Hello, little pig. 
you do with straw? 


What would 


Ronny: I’m going to build a house to 
live in. My mother said I am big 
enough to build my own house and 
live all by myself. 

Man: Straw isn’t very good material 
for a house. 

Ronny: I’m a very wise little pig, and 
I know what I want. 

Man: Well, Mr. Wise Pig, I’ll let you 
have it. I have plenty of straw, and 
I can go back for more. Here take 
this whole bundle if you can carry it. 


Ronny: I’m the strongest pig you ever 


saw. (He takes the straw and starts 
away). 

Man: Well, good luck to you. But be 
sure to make your house strong. Old 
Wylie Wolf lives around here and 
he’s always looking for little pigs. 

Ronny: Do you think I’m afraid of 
him? I'll take some cockle burrs 

and pin his ears back. That'll teach 

him not to bother me. (The man 
shakes his head and goes down stage 

right. Ronny trots in a circular di- 

rection until he comes to the first 

chair. He looks around.) This looks 
like a good place. Ill build my 
house here. (He lays down his bundle 
and pretends to build a house. As he 


does so he turns the chair slowly around 
until the cardboard front is seen.) 
First T’ll make a wall and then 
another wall. I’ll put a window in 
this wall and a door in that. It’s 
just like building a block house. Now 
it’s all done and I’ll fix the roof. (He 
gets behind the house and sticks his 
head out of the window.) This is a 
fine house. That was a big job and 
I’m a little sleepy. Guess I’ll take 
a nap. (Sits down behind his house. 
Mortuer, Donny and Susy appear 
stage left.) 

Donny: Ronny has a head start now, 
Mother. I expect he’s miles and 
miles away. May I go now? 

Moruer: Yes, you may go now, Donny. 
If you see Ronny tell him we hope he 
is happy. 

Susy: Tell him to come and see us. 

Donny: I’ll tell him if I see him. But 
I’ll be too busy building a house to 
look for him. Good-bye. 

Mortuer: Good-bye. Be a good little 
pig. (Moruer and Susy go out. 
Donny goes trotting down the path. 
Enter a man with some sticks. 

Donny (As he meets man): Well, well, 
well. Here comes a man now with 
some sticks. Sticks would be just 
the very thing. Hello, man. I need 
some of those sticks. 

Man: I'll be glad to help you. Why do 
you need some sticks? 

Donny: I want to build a house...a 
great big house just for me. 

Man: Do you think sticks will make a 
strong house? There is an old wolf 
around here. 

Donny: I’m not afraid of an old wolf. 

Man: He’s very clever. They call him 


Wylie Wolf. 
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Donny: I don’t care what they call 
him. He’d better not come around 
me or I’ll wrap his tail around his 
head for a hair ribbon. Give me 
those sticks. (He takes the sticks. 
The MAn goes off the way he came 
shaking his head. Donny trots 
around until he comes to Ronny’s 
house.) What’s this? I wonder who 
lives in this house. (Ronny sticks 
his head out of the window of his 
house.) Well if it isn’t 
brother, Ronny. 

Ronny: Yes, it’s my house. I built it 
myself. How do you like it? 

Donny: Oh, it’s all right, but mine will 
be much better. I’m going to make 
mine of sticks. 

Ronny: Sticks? Sticks are no good. 
You can’t eat sticks. Why didn’t 
you get straw as I did? 

Donny: Of course I can’t eat sticks but 
they’ll come in mighty handy for 
firewood. I can gather acorns to eat 
when it’s cold and snowy. 

Ronny: Yes, and I can gather sticks to 
burn. Go a way over there. (During 
this conversation Donny has begun to 
build his house, i.e., turning the sec- 
ond chair around.) 

Donny: I like the way you made your 
house, and I’m going to make mine 
the same way. 

Ronny: You always were a copy cat. 
But I don’t care how you build your 
old house. It won’t be as fine as 
mine anyway. (Donny continues to 
turn his chair until the front shows.) 

Donny: There. My house is done, too. 
I’m tired. I think I’ll take a nap. 


my big 


It’s hard work building a house. (The 
two pigs sit down behind their houses. 
MorTueEr Pie and Susy enter.) 
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Susy: Mother, I want to build a house 
too, and then you can come and live 
with me. 

Moruer: Oh, Susy, you’re so little. Do 
you think you'll be all right in the 
forest by yourself? 

Susy: I’ll be careful, Mother. I’ll do 
just as you have told me and you 
know we do need a new house. 

Moruer: Well, come back soon be- 
rause I shall want to know how you 
are getting along. I’ll be worried 
about you. If you see Ronny and 
Donny give them my love. 

Susy: I will, Mother. (Susy gets her 
sunbonnet and package and starts out. 
She waves to her MOTHER as she goes. 
MoruHER ezits. A man wheeling a 
barrow full of bricks enters. She 
curtseys to him.) Good day to you, 
sir. 

Man: Good day to you, Miss. And 
what are you doing in the forest all 
alone? 

Susy: I’m going to build a house for my 
Mother and me. 

Man: That’s a big job for a little pig 
like you. Perhaps I can help you. 
Would you like these bricks? They’d 
make a fine house, and I have plenty 
of them. And you will need a strong 
house because there is an old wolf 
around here and he might try to 
hurt you. Be as careful as can be or 
he will eat you. 

Susy: Thank you for warning me. It’s 
very kind of you. I shall be careful. 
Good-bye. 

Man: Good-bye, little pig and good 
luck. (The man goes out the way he 
came, and Susy goes toward the 
houses of her brothers. Ronny is 
looking out of his house and sees her.) 


Ronny: Look who’s coming now! 
Can’t I ever have any peace. 

Donny (Sticks his head out too): Susy! 
Go away, Susy! We don’t want you 
around here. 

Ronny: What have you in that wheel- 
barrow? 

Susy: Hello, brothers. I have some 
bricks to build a house. A nice man 
gave them to me. 

Donny: Going to build a house of 
bricks? Oh, ho, ho. You can’t burn 
bricks to keep you warm. 

Ronny: Imagine eating bricks when it 
gets cold and snowy and you are 
hungry! Oh, ho, ho. You're a silly! 

Susy: I’ll gather acorns for food and 
sticks for fire. I want my house to 
be strong. (She wheels her barrow of 
bricks to stage right to the third chair.) 

Ronny: Isn’t it just like a girl to do 
something like that? You don’t 


catch me doing such a silly thing. 


I’m glad I’m smart enough to make 
my house of straw. 

Donny: I won’t let her have any of my 
sticks when she gets cold. Look 
she’s making her house like ours. 
(Susy has been turning her chair 
around very slowly.) 

Ronny: She’s a copy cat just like you. 
It must run in the family. 

Susy (Calling): Oh, brothers, I nearly 
forgot. Mother said if I saw you to 
tell you she sends her love and she 
wants you to come and see her. 

Donny: Lots of time for that. We’re 
going to have a little fun now. 

Susy (Goes behind her chair and looks 
out): Now my house is all done, too. 
I didn’t know I was so tired. Build- 
ing a house is hard work. It’s late 
and I’m going to bed. Good night, 


brothers. (The lights dim until the 
stage is quite dark. The little pigs go 
behind their chairs and go to sleep. 
There is a moment’s pause and then 
Wyrure Wo.r comes slinking across 
the stage with a flashlight.) 

Wyute: Ha, ha, ha, ha. This is lucky 
for me. I saw those little pigs build- 
ing their houses here. They didn’t 
know how near they were to my den. 
Yum, yum! There is nothing I like 
better than little fat pigs. (He licks 
his lips in anticipation and rubs his 
stomach with his paw.) They must 
be right around here some place. 
(He flashes his light around.) Ah, 
here is the first house. I’ll just wake 
up the little fellow and ask him to 
let me come in to see him. (WYLIE 
Wor knocks on the door.) “Little 
pig, Little pig, let me come in.” 

Ronny (Comes to the window rubbing 
his eyes): Who is it? Who wants to 
come in? (He sees the Wour.) Oh, 
ho, Smarty, so it is you. Do you 
think I’m foolish enough to mistake 
you for any one of my friends? You 
are a wolf and you may not come in. 

Wyrure: You are a wise little piggy- 
wig, aren’t you? You think you 
know everything, but your house is 
only made of straw. “TI’ll huff and 
I'll puff and I’ll blow your house in”, 
if you don’t open the door. 

Ronny: Huff and puff away. I’m not 
afraid of you. (Wy.iime huffs and 
puffs several times. The chair falls 
over but Ronny escapes. He runs to 
Donny’s house and knocks on the 
door.) Donny, Donny! Let me in. 
The wolf has blown my house over. 

Donny (Comes to door): What? The 
wolf has blown your house over! 
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Come in quickly. (Ronny gets be- 
hind Donny’s chair.) 

Wruie: The little pig escaped. He 
must have gone to his brother’s. I’ll 
get them both at once now. I won’t 
have long to wait. (He flashes his 
light around.) Here is the second 
house, right next to his brother’s. 
(Wr Lie knocks on the second house.) 
“Little pig, little pig, let me come 
in.” 

Donny (He comes to his window): Who 
is that out there? It’s rather hard to 
see you. Oh ho, if it isn’t Wylie 
Wolf that I’ve heard so much about. 
If you don’t go away from here and 
guit bothering me when I’m sleep- 
ing I’ll wrap your tail around your 
head for a hair ribbon. (Wy Liz 
huffs and puffs until he blows the 
house over. Ronny and Donny 


escape and run to Susy’s house and 


knock.) 

Donny: Susy! Susy! Let us in. The 
wolf has blown down our houses and 
is going to eat us. 

Ronny: Quick, quick! before the wolf 
catches us! (Susy comes to the door 
and the two brothers crouch down be- 
hind her chair.) 

Wye (Looks around): I guess they 
both escaped, but I’ll get all three of 
them when I blow down the last 
house. I can hardly wait. All this 
huffing and puffing has made me 
hungry. (Flashes his light around 
until he finds the third house. Goes to 
the brick house and knocks.) “Little 
pig, little pig, let me come in!’ 

Susy (Comes to window) : Good evening. 
What can I do for you whoever you 
are? 

Wyte: I’m lost in the forest and I 
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want to come in. 

Susy: Oh, now I see you. You are 
Wylie Wolf. The man told me to be 
on the look out for you. 

Wyte: I’ll blow your house down just 
as I did the houses that your broth- 
ers built. 

Susy: Puff all you want to. My house 
is made of bricks and you can’t blow 
it in. (Wy re huffs and puffs, but he 
cannot blow down the brick house. 
Stage gets gradually lighter.) 

Susy: Well, old Wylie Wolf, you’ve 
huffed and puffed nearly all night 
and you can’t blow my house over. 
I knew you couldn’t. 

Wyte: No, I can’t but I know what 
I’ll do. You have a chimney, and 
I’ll climb right down that chimney 
into your house. (To himself) I 
hope I’m not too fat. I’ve done a 
lot of huffing and puffing so maybe 
I won’t get stuck. 

Susy: Come on and try it. (Jo herself) 
I think Mr. Wylie Wolf is going to 
get asurprise. There’s a big kettle of 
water hanging in my fireplace, all 
ready for me to cook my breakfast. 
It’s just beginning to boil. Mr. 
Wolf wouldn’t talk about coming 
down my chimney if he knew about 
that kettle. (WyLim steps up on a 
stump and looks down the chimney.) 

Wyte: Hurray! It’s big enough I’m 
sure. Here I come. Here I come, 
little pig. (He steps from the stump 

on to the seat of the chair and slides out 
of sight. There is a splash and a long 
howl. Susy comes from behind the 
chair, wiping the drops from her 
apron.) 

Susy: I guess that is the end of Wylie 
Wolf. (Ronny and Donny come out 





from behind the chair, looking quite 
humble.) 

Ronny: You saved our lives, Susy. 

Donny: I’ll never be mean to anybody 
again. 

Susy: I’m glad the wolf didn’t get you. 
You may live in my house if you like. 
There’s room enough for all of us. 
I’ll go and get Mother and we can 
have boiled wolf for breakfast. 

Donny: Ronny and I could build 
another room on your house. . . . See 
there are enough bricks left. 

Ronny: We can do it while you go to 
get Mother. 

Susy: What a good idea. (Ronny and 
Donny begin to pile bricks. Susy 
puts on her bonnet and trots over to 


stage left in a roundabout way and 
knocks on MoTHER P1a’s door.) 

MotTHEerR (Comes out): Why, Susy, 
what are you doing here so early? 
Tell me everything that has hap- 
pened to you. 

Susy: Oh, Mother! I have a new brick 
house and a whole boiled wolf for 
food. Ronny and Donny are there, 
too. Do come and live with us. It 
would be so lonesome without our 
Mother. 

Moruer: Thank you, Susy. You area 
very wise little pig. (Moruer Pie 
puts on her bonnet and takes her 
basket and she and Susy start for the 
little brick house as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


“Ty” 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





Civilians Stay Put 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Don 
WALT 
Bos 
PHIL 
SUSIE 
Pat 
JOE 
lst SOLDIER 
2ND SOLDIER 
3RD SOLDIER 


ScENE 1 

Time: The present. 

Settine: Boys’ dormitory room. 

At Rise: Don, a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen, sits at the desk working over 
some papers with a pencil, as WALT 
and Bos, two other boys of about the 
same age, enter right. They are in 
high spirits. 

Watt: Hi, Don! 

Bos: What? Are you still struggling 
with that geometry? 

Don (Turning): Struggling’s the word 
all right — but I’ve got to get it 
done. Tonight’s my night to work at 
Joe’s Sweet Shoppe. 

Watt: So what? Forget about ge- 
ometry — don’t you know spring 
vacation’s practically here? 

Don: Hey, Walt — it’s almost a week 
away — worse luck! 

Bos: That’ll go fast, and as far as I’m 
concerned, I intend to forget about 


geometry right now. Jeepers, I can 
hardly wait to get home — see Mom 
and Dad — all the gang — 

Don: Yeah, me, too. It seems to kind 
of mean more this time. What I 
mean is — it won’t be so long before 
I’m eighteen and if I go into the Air 
Corps — 

Watt: I know — and if I try for the 
Marines — well, it may be one of the 
last vacations we get to see everyone. 

Bos: Have you fellows heard from your 
folks yet? I mean about tickets and 
stuff? 

Don: No — and I can’t understand it, 
Bob. Dad always sends me money 
way ahead to get my ticket. 

Watt: And tickets might be hard to 
get right now. You know how 
crowded the trains are. 

Bos: Oh, well — we’ve got plenty of 
time. Boy, oh boy, when I think of 
it — spring vacation! I think they 
ought to pass a law. Have one 
every month! (Pui, all ezcited, 
enters right with letters.) 

Putt: Hey, fellows, mail’s 
mail’s here! 

Wa tt: Boy, oh boy — did I hear from 
my folks? (Puiu begins passing the 
letters around and each boy gets one.) 

Watt: Jeepers, we all got one. (Settling 
on couch and tearing open his letter) 
What do you bet they’ve got checks 
in them? (Gleefully) Tickets for home, 


here — 





fellows! Tickets for home! (He 
takes out letter and looks in envelope 
again. In the Don has 
opened his letter and is reading it.) 

Bos (His face funny, shaking envelope 
and letter): That’s funny — my let- 
ter hasn’t got any check. 

Watt (Looking disappointed): Mine 
either. Well, maybe they’re sending 
it later. (Begins to read) 

Put (Who has settled on couch too with 
his letter): That must be it. (There is 
a pause. Then Don looks up from his 
letter.) 

Don: Listen, fellows, I can’t under- 
stand this. Dad says I better not 
come home. ... Wait — here it is — 


meantime 


“Your mother and I have decided 
that you had better not come home 
for spring vacation — ”’ 
Bos: That’s what my folks say, too. 
Don (Reading more): ““Traveling is so 


difficult these days and besides, 
we've been trying to save all we 
can — ” 

Watt: That’s just about the way my 
letter reads. Mom says they’re try- 
ing to save money and they’re going 
to buy another War Bond instead of 
sending the money for the ticket. 

Puri: Can you beat it? If you didn’t 
know our parents lived miles apart, 
you'd think they all got together in 
a conspiracy. 

Don: It’s beyond me. Gee, Mom and 
Dad are always as anxious for spring 
vacation as I am. There must be 
some reason — 

Pui: Listen, fellows, I’ve got an idea. 
They all mention money. Could it 
be that with buying bonds and higher 
prices they’re — well — really short 
of money? 


Watt: I’ll bet that’s it. All the letters 
mention that. 

Bos: Sure, they’re hard up and they’ve 
been trying to keep it from us. 

Don: Of course, they do mention 
traveling, too — that it’s difficult to 
travel — 

Bos: So what? We’re tough. 
wouldn’t mind that. 

Watt: Of course we wouldn’t — and 
imagine how dull it’s going to be 
around here. .. . Do you know what, 
fellows? I’ve got an idea —a swell 
idea. 

Putt: What? 

Watt: Let’s go home anyway. We've 
all been earning money — we’ve all 
been working some at Joe’s — 

Bos: Sure—and there’s more time 
yet. It’s your turn tonight, Don, 
but there are other nights — 

Don: Yeah, I could make it all right. 
I’ve saved enough, but if our folks 
say not to come — 

PuiL: But don’t you see? It’s just as I 
said — they’re short of money; they 
really want us to come. 

Wa tt: Sure they do; and say, can’t 
you just see their faces when we 
walk in and surprise them? 

Don: Gee, it—it would be swell, 
wouldn’t it? The only thing is I told 
Dad I was going to use the money I 
earned to help out with my clothes 
and books. 

Bos: Well, so did I— but don’t you 
think our folks would rather see us 
than have us buy clothes? 


We 


Don: I guess you're right. I'll do it. 


And listen, fellows, why don’t you 
come over to Joe’s tonight? I’ve 
just got a hunch he might be able to 
give us all some extra work. We can 
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time comes. 

Put: Okay, we'll all meet at Joe’s, and 
make plans. 

Watt: Horray! It’s home sweet home 
for all of us. 

Bos: And a big surprise for our folks! 

Don: Gee, now that it’s all decided — 
now that I know I’m really going, I 
can hardly wait. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SETTING: Joe’s Sweet Shoppe. 

At Rise: Don is behind the counter 
wearing a white apron, and two teen- 
age girls, Suste and Pat, are seated 
at the center table just finishing sodas. 

Don (As he wipes counter): Have 
another soda, girls? 

Susie: How about you, Pat? 

Pat: Nope. I gained a pound the 
other day. 

Susie: Yes, I guess we have got to 
think of our figures. (Licking her 
spoon) But my, they were good, 
Don. You know, I think it’s wonder- 
ful what you told us about you fel- 
lows going home in spite of the fact 
that your folks didn’t send money 
for tickets. 

Pat: SodoI. I’m waiting now to hear 
from my folks but if I don’t, I’m 
going to do the same thing. I’ve been 
saving out of my allowance to buy a 
War Bond but if it’s something im- 
portant like getting home 

Susre: I don’t know why any of us 

should stick around here during 

vacation. It’ll be worse than a grave- 
yard. Let’s start a campaign — 





put in every minute we have till the 


Jor (Looking at boys): Well, what’s the 


“Everybody Go Home!’ All it 
takes is a little ingenuity. (Watt, 
Puiu and Bos enter right.) 

Watt: Hi, Don... 

Don: I thought it was about time you 
fellows were showing up. 

Bos: Oh, hello, Susie — Pat. How are 
you? 

Pat: Fine. Going to have a soda? 

Bos: Not me. I’m saving up for train 
fare. 

Watt: But we’ll sit down, won’t we, 
fellows? (Watt and Bos sit at table 
with girls and Pur pulls over a chair 
from table left and sprawls near by.) 

Puri: Where’s Joe? Is he around? 

Don: No. He went home for supper 
but he ought to be back soon now. 

Bos: I’m anxious to see if he can give 
us all some work this week. 

Par: I'll bet he will. 

Susie: You know Joe; if you need any 
help, he’s Johnnie-on-the-spot. (Jon, 
a jolly-looking, middle-aged man with 
a twinkle in his eye enters right, remov- 
ing his hat and coat as he comes in.) 

Jor (Smiling at them all): What’s this 
about Joe? Well, well, well. What 
have I got? The whole school in 
here? 

Boys AND Grrts: Hi, Joe. 
Joe... (Kic.) 

Jor (As he crosses left with hat and coat) : 
Sorry I’m so late, Don, but Mother 
had apple pie for supper and I ate 
two pieces. (He goes off left, re-enter- 
ing again almost immediately.) 

Don: Oh, that’s all right, Joe. 

Jon (As he re-enters): Keep you hop- 
ping, did they? 

Don: No, I wasn’t very busy — just a 
few sodas and some ice cream. 


.. - Hello, 





matter with you boys? 
appetites? 

Watt: Nope — but well — we’re just 
a little short of money. 

Bos: Yes — you see — 

Jor: Oh — well, if that’s all it is — 
your credit’s good. 

Watt: No, not this time, Joe. We’re 
really saving up. In fact, we came in 
tonight to ask you — well, you know 
we've all been taking turns working 
in here nights and lunch hours — 

Puit: And we wondered if maybe we 
could put in some extra time this 
week — if maybe you might need all 
of us — 

Jor: All of you, huh? Well, now, don’t 
see why not. Don’t see why all of 
you can’t put in several hours help- 
ing me out. 

Pat: What did we tell you, boys? 

Susie: I knew Joe would come to your 
rescue. 

JoE: Well, now, it isn’t that at all. You 
fellows are coming to my rescue. In 
fact, your wanting to work fits right 
in with my plans. I’m going to be 
extra busy this week. 

Don: You are? 

Jor: Sure. You don’t mean to say 
you haven’t heard about the big War 
Bond drive our fair city’s having? 

Watt: That’s right. I did hear some- 
thing. 


Lost your 


Jor: Sure, and I’m kinda in charge of 
it — got to be in and out of the store 
a lot. 


Pui: That’s swell, Joe. Every minute 
I don’t have classes, I’ll be in here 
helping you if you can use me. 

Jor: You fellows can start right now — 
got a big poster back here — (He 
goes back of the counter, fumbles 
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around underneath for a moment and 
brings out tacks, a hammer and a big 
War Bond poster.) Want to put it up 
where everyone can see it. 

Bos: Here — we’ll do it. (Bos takes 
tacks and hammer and Pui, the 
poster. He walks right and holds it 
high against the rear wall. Bos fol- 
lows with a stool and standing on it 
tacks up the poster during the next few 
lines.) 

Jor: Fine. Bet the reason you boys 
want to earn extra money is to buy 
some of those bonds yourselves. 

Watt: No, not exactly, Joe — but 
spring vacation’s practically here. 

Puit (As he works with poster): Yes, 
and our folks couldn’t send us money 
for tickets. 

Bos: They’re kind of short of money, 
I guess, but we’ve decided to use our 
own money and go home anyway. 

Jor: Hmmm-m, that’s funny. I kind 
of figured most of you boys and girls 
would be around here for spring 
vacation. 

Susie: Around here? 

Don: But Joe, you know we always go 
home. 

Jor: Sure, but this year I figured it 
would be different. The trains are so 
crowded. 

Watt: But we won’t mind that. You 
know us. I’ll bet we can squeeze our 
way on somehow. 

Jor: I— I wasn’t thinking of you ex- 
actly. You know as I was coming 
back to the store, I met Bill Hoffman 
who works down at the depot and he 
told me — (Breaking off as he sees 
they have finished with poster.) Say — 
that looks fine — everyone who 
comes in the store’ll be sure to see it. 
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Pui (Putting hammer back of counter): 
I think it’s a good spot. (Bos puts 
stool back in place.) 

Don: What were you saying, Joe, 
about the depot? 

JoE: Why — just that several people 
got off the five o’clock train to make 
connections and when the other train 
came through it was so crowded only 
two or three of ’em could get on and 
most of the ones left were — (Three 
Sotpiers enter right. They look tired 
and discouraged. They wear various 
insignia.) 

Susie: Pat, look — soldiers! 

Pat: Look at the decorations on that 
one. 

Ist Souprer (As they walk toward 
counter): Got any coffee in here, 
Bud? 

Don: Sure—that is, there’s none 
ready but I can make you some. 

2ND SoutpreR: How about a sandwich? 

3rD Sotprer: Any kind — we’re not 
particular. 

Joe: There’s some ham under the 
counter, Don. You go ahead and 
wait on ’em — I’ve got some orders 
in back I want to go over. 

Bos: I’ll help you, Don. (He goes be- 
hind counter and while Don puts some 
coffee on a small heater, he begins to 
butter bread. Jor goes out left. He 
turns once and looks at the soldiers 
and then at the boys as he goes. Puiu 
and Watt are seated at the table left 
again.) 

Don: We'll have something for you to 
eat in no time at all. 

2np Soutprer: Good . . . (Turning to 
lst Sotprer) Might as well eat, I 
guess. What are we going to do 
anyhow? 
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ist Sotprer: Wait, I suppose. 

3RD SOLDIER: But there’s not another 
train through here till tomorrow 
night. 

2nD SoLpiER: What a break. Stuck in 
this dump! 

Bos (Looking surprised): Excuse me, 
sir — but — but well, this 
isn’t so bad. 

2nD SOLDIER (Smiling for the first time) : 
I’m sorry, Bud — it was just a figure 
of speech. I’m sure the town’s a 
grand little place, but there’s only 
one town I want to see at the minute 
and that’s my home town. 

Don (As he watches coffee): Are you on 
your way home now? Are you on 
furlough? 

2npD SoupieR: Yes, my first in a year 
and it may be my last for some time 
to come. That goes for my pals, too. 
Jim here has been across. (Indicat- 
ing 3nD SoLtprER) Watt and PHIL 
come from table and lean on counter 
and the girls are big-eyed, listening. 
Now and then they whisper to one 
another.) 

Watt (To 3rp Souprer): Gee, I 
thought you had, sir, with all those 
decorations pinned on you. 

Putt: Boy, look at ’em all! 

Bos (Putting sandwiches on three 
plates): I’ve got your sandwiches 
ready. (Setting plates in front of 
SOLDIERS.) 

Don: And the coffee’s almost done. 

lst Sotprer: Swell. Maybe some 
coffee’ll cheer us up, Jim. 

3rD Souprer: I hope so, but when I 
think of all this time we’re wasting — 
when we might be getting nearer and 
nearer home — 

2np So.piER: I know. We haven’t got 


town 





long either. 
wich) 
Watt: Are you the fellows who couldn’t 
get on that train? Joe, the pro- 
prietor here, started to tell us — 
Ist SoutpreR: We’re some of them all 
right. 


(Takes a bite of sand- 


Don: You mean there was no room at 
all? 

Watt: Couldn’t you have squeezed on 
somehow? 

3RD SoupreR (Smiling): Bud, a mos- 
quito couldn’t have squeezed on that 
train — they were hanging out the 
windows. 

Bos: Yeah, I guess there are a lot of 
soldiers riding these days. 

2npD SoutprER: Soldiers — and civilians 
too. Lots of ’em. (Turning to 3Rrp 
SoLpreR) Jim, wouldn’t you think 
civilians could stay put unless they 
just had to travel? 

3RD SoLpreR: Well, of course lots of 
civilians do have to — a great many 
trips are essential — but the ones 
who don’t — the ones who are travel- 
ing around just for vacations or — 
well, I guess they just don’t realize. 

Ist Sotprer: They don’t realize or they 
wouldn’t do it. No American would 
— I’m sure of that. 

Don (As he fills coffee cups): Yeah, but 
wouldn’t you think if a bunch of 
civilians saw some soldiers trying to 
get on a train that they’d get off and 
give those soldiers their places? Or 
wouldn’t you think they’d have 
stayed home — (Suddenly realizing) 
Oh, gosh——gee whiz! — (He’s so 
disturbed he almost spills the coffee. 
Looking at Bos.) Bob, are you 
thinking what I’m thinking? 

Bos: I sure am. 


Watt: Me, too — it hit me all of a sud- 
den like a ton of bricks. 

Puit: Why, we’re planning on doing 
the same thing that — 

3RD SoupiER (Curiously): Say, what’s 
the matter with you kids all of a sud- 
den? What’s happened? 

Don: Nothing, sir, except — (Sliding 
coffee cups over) I’m sorry I almost 
spilled your coffee — but you see we 
fellows were going home for spring 

racation even though our folks didn’t 
send us the money. We planned to 
earn it. 

lst SoLpreR: I see... 

Don: But we can’t — we can’t do it, 
fellows. We just can’t. 

Wa rT: Of course we can’t. 

Put: Why, we might be keeping some 
soldiers just like these fellows from 
getting all of their furloughs. 

Bos: Sure, and I’ll bet that’s what our 
folks meant all the time. We just 
didn’t understand. 

Don: Of course. They all mentioned 
the traveling — how it was best not 
to. Well, we’re not going to; we’re 
going to stay right here for spring 
vacation. 

Suse (Suddenly): Hooray for you! 
(The Souprers turn and smile at the 
girls too.) 

Pat: We’ve been sitting here listening 
to every word. We decided several 
minutes ago that. we weren’t going to 
take up any space on the trains. 

Susie: And listen, fellows, I think we 
ought to get everyone in on this — 
have a mass meeting at school — 
get everybody sold on the idea —- our 
slogan can be: “Civilians stay put!” 

Bos: That’s a swell suggestion. And it 
needn’t be so dead around here if 
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Don: Sure. Listen. I just happened to 
think. We can help Joe with his War 
Bond drive. 

Watt: That’s right. And he wants us 
to help at the store, too. With the 
extra money we earn we can buy 
War Bonds ourselves. 

Putt: Great! We can get the whole 
school interested. 

Susie: And I just got a perfectly super 
idea! Let’s plan a dance — a great 
big one — kind of a finale to the War 
Bond drive — 

Pat: Wonderful! It’ll be fun — and 
it’ll help, too. We can call it a vic- 
tory ball. 

Watt (Scowling): A dance — well, I 
don’t know — you girls always want 
to have a dance or somethng 

2nD SoupierR (Turning and grinning): 
Don’t let him kid you. Boys like to 
dance as well as girls — J know. (He 
pats Waut on the shoulder.) I used to 
talk like that myself. (War grins 
sheepishly.) 

3RD SoupreR: I think the victory dance 
is a swell idea. 

Don: Sure it is. And I’ll bet Joe will 
cooperate with us — tie up the War 
Bonds with it. We ought to sell a lot 
at a victory ball. 

Ist Sotprer: Well, it looks to me as 
though you kids are going to have a 
wonderful time right here. It looks 
to me as though you're all set. 

Bos: But that’s not going to help you 
fellows get home any faster, is it? 

Don: Yeah, if only we could help you 
fellows. Gee, I wish there were some 
way — (JOE comes in left, smiling.) 

Jor: There is. There is a way. 


Don: Joe! 

Watt: What are you talking about, 
Joe? How’d you know? 

Joe: Well, I’ve got to confess I was 
kind of eavesdropping there in the 
back. Couldn’t help hearing what all 
of you were saying, and I don’t mind 
admitting I’m kind of proud of you 
kids. How about it, soldiers, don’t 
you think they’re a fine bunch? 

2ND SoupreER: Best in the world. If we 
had to be stranded, I don’t know 
where I’d rather have been than 
here. 

Ist Sotprer: It’s been a lot of fun. 

Put: But Joe, what did you mean? 
You said there was a way to help 
these men get home. 

Jor: Well, I'll tell you. You soldiers 
won’t have to wait over here until 
tomorrow night. There’s a train 
leaves Pleasant City tonight and I’ll 
drive you over there. We've got 
plenty of time and I’ll get you there 
an hour or so before she pulls in. You 
can get in line that way and be sure 
and get on the train. 

lst Souprer: Drive us, sir? But 
Pleasant City’s forty miles away. 
What about gas coupons? 

Jor: That’s all right. I don’t use my 
car — only for emergencies and this 
is sure as guns an emergency — get- 
ting you boys home as quick as 
possible. 

3RD Souprer: But, sir, you don’t even 
know us — 

Jor: Know you? I guess I do all right. 
You fellows are fighting for us all, 
aren’t you? 

lst Sotprer: I — I don’t see how we 
can accept such a favor. 

Don: But you’ve got to. 





Jor (Laughing): There, you see? These 
kids won’t be happy unless you 
soldiers get to that train. Now, I tell 
you what, if you’ll all come over to 
my house — my car’s right in the 
garage there and maybe Mother’ll 
give you a piece of apple pie while I 
get the old bus started. 

2npD SOLDIER (Getting off stool): You’re 
wonderful, sir. 

lst SotpreR: We'll never be able to 
thank you. (JOE goes off for a min- 
ute to get hat and coat again.) 

3RD SoutpreR (7'0 Don and the rest): 
And as for you boys and girls, well, 
just let me say we think you're 
pretty swell. 

Don: Huh? But we didn’t do any- 
thing. 

2np Souprer: You did a lot here to- 
night. Showed the stuff you’re made 
of for one thing. 

Joe (Who has 
soldiers? 

lst SoLpreER: Yes, sir. 

Jor: Well, come along then — let’s get 


re-entered): Ready, 


you to that train... . And Don, you 
and the rest can take care of the 
store for me. 

Don: You bet we will. 

Watt: And we’ll be making plans for 
that War Bond drive, too, Joe. 

2np SoupreR: Well, so long, boys and 
girls. (He salutes them.) 

Don, Bos, Watt, Pui anp GIRLS: 
So long — good-bye. . . . Good luck! 

3RD SoutpreER: Good-bye, kids. And I 
want to tell you — well, you’ve given 
me a lot of confidence tonight. 
Young America’s all right. And 
when I leave again — well, I’ll feel 
might good leaving my country in 
hands like yours. (He salutes and 
goes out with the others. The young 
people are all quiet for a minute, look- 
ing after them.) 

Bos: Gee, did you hear what he said? 

Orners: Yeah... Gee... 

Don (With a long breath): Boy, we’ve 
got to try to live up to that! (Quick 
curtain on serious faces of all.) 


THE END 


— 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





We But Teach 


Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Miss Snow, a young, attractive school 
teacher 

Miss WaTKINS, a middle-aged school 
teacher 

Miss JONES, an elderly school teacher 

CoRPORAL FREDERICK CROWTHER, @ 
young Marine, about 18 

GIRL, a pupil 

Two Boys, pupils 

SETTING: A school room. 

Ar Rise: Miss Snow is seated at desk 
right. A boy is standing beside the 


desk while Miss Snow is apparently 


working on a paper. Another Boy is 
seated at a desk, centre, and a Grru is 
in a desk behind him. 

Miss Snow (After a moment, quietly): 
There! Now you may take that 
home with you and try to do it cor- 
rectly the next time. You may go 
now. 

Boy (Grinning): Thank you, Miss 
Snow. I’ll do my homework as soon 
as I get home, then I’ll be sure to 
have it done. I don’t have anything 
to do this afternoon. 

Miss Snow: It is certainly unfortunate 
your out-of-school activities take so 
much of your time. Perhaps if you 
dropped out of a few activities, you’d 
improve in the classroom. 

Boy (As he moves to door): Yes, m’m. 
I'll try to do better. (He motions to 
boy at desk as he goes out quickly.) 


Miss Snow: You two may go now. 
Hereafter try to take better care of 
yourselves in the classroom. Talk 
less and pay more attention. 

Girt (Timidly, but politely): I’m sorry, 
Miss Snow. (She goes out) 

Boy (As he hurries left): Okay, Miss 
Snow. (Goes quickly) 

Miss Snow (She sits quietly for a mo- 
ment, watching the door through which 
they have gone; shakes her head. 
Aloud): I guess I’m slipping. (Slowly 
goes back to work on her desk. Mauss 
Watkins pokes her head in left, looks 
around, then enter.) 

Miss Watkins (Moving to desk): That 
little imp, Billy Jones, nearly 
knocked me down in his hurry to get 
out. You had a session with him, 
did you? 

Miss Snow (Smilingly): Yes, quite. 

Miss WatTKIns (Sitting in one of desks) : 
Sometimes I wonder how youngsters 
get that way. 

Miss Snow: It’s not only Billy, it’s the 
whole group of them. They’re be- 
coming more and more restless every 
day. I’ve quite decided I’ve lost my 
grip. In fact I. . . oh, let’s not talk 
about it. 

Miss Watkins (Lightly): Think noth- 
ing of it, my dear, think nothing of it. 
The weather, you know. Spring and 
baseball and rope skipping. I don’t 
see how we can expect them to keep 





their minds on their work when it is 
all we can do to keep awake. You’re 
just a little tired. Vacation isn’t far 
away. That is one of the delightful 
aspects of teaching — vacations are 
always around the corner. 

Miss Jones (Coming in): Is this a 
private confab or is anyone invited? 

Miss WarTkKins: Just the usual com- 

Miss Snow is discour- 
aged with her teaching. 

Miss Jones: Is that all? I feel that 
way every day. But I shouldn’t let 
it bother me at your age. When you 
get to the place where I am and 
spend most of your time talking 
about the good classes you had way 
back then, you can feel that you’ve 
earned the right to be discouraged. 
Teaching is like that. You never feel 
as though you’ve done a good job. 

Miss Watkins: Yet I don’t know any- 
thing more satisfying than teaching 
a good lesson to growing boys and 
girls. You never know what the re- 
sults might be. 

Miss Jones: You would if you had my 

Yet, when I look back to 
some of the youngsters I’ve had! 
Take that Eddie Porusky, for in- 
stance. What a problem he was! I 
swore he’d end up in some peniten- 
tiary. Now instead of being a major 
problem for society, he’s a major in 
the Army. (Quickly, to Miss Snow) 
By the way, and by way of the grape- 
vine, I just heard you hadn’t turned 
in your signed contract for next year. 
Is that right? 

Miss Snow: I don’t intend to return it. 

Miss Jonres: Oh, you’re leaving us? 
Where are you going? I hadn’t 
heard. 


miserating. 


classes. 


Miss WarTKIns: It’s news to me, too. 
Why keep it a secret? 

Miss Snow: To tell the truth, I hadn’t 
really made up my mind until today. 
I’m not going anywhere else. I’m 
not going to teach any more. 

Miss Watkins: Give up teaching, for 
good? Surely you can’t mean that 
... Unless you’re going to get mar- 
ried. (Miss Snow smilingly shakes 
head.) 

Miss Jones: Oh, that’s just twiddle 
twaddle. I’ve heard that so many 
times — and I’ve said it myself every 
year. When you're tired and your 
classes don’t seem to be going right, 
you get the idea that you’re wasting 
your time. You’re not doing any- 
thing for the youngsters. And they 
could get along much better without 
you, or you might better put your 
energies into something else. I sup- 
pose that’s the way you feel now. 

Miss Snow: Exactly. 

Miss Watkins: For the life of me, | 
can’t see why you should feel that 
way. You get along well with the 
youngsters, and they like you very 
much. 

Miss Jones: Which is more than I can 
say for myself. They never call you 
Old Lady Snow. 

Miss Watkins: You should do as I did 
when I first felt discouraged. I put 
down side by side the advantages 
and disadvantages of the profession, 
and compared them. For instance, 
on the advantage side there was 
steady work, reliable income, retire- 
ment and sick pay, vacations which 
permitted further study or travel, 
service to young people, service to 
the community .. . 
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Miss Jones (Interrupting): And don’t 
forget that you are meeting a great 
need in the lives of these young 
people as well as in the life of your 
country. You are helping to build 
character and future citizens. 

Miss Snow: You certainly make teach- 
ing sound like an ideal profession. 
How about the other side? Salaries 
aren’t very high, there are certain 
social restrictions on teachers, the 
work is nerve wracking. 

Miss Watkins: Do you think any 
other work is less nerve wracking? 
You might go into industry and help 
there, but would you find riveting 
any more restful? Or building a ship 
and plane more exciting than build- 
ing a human personality? As for 
salary, you must admit the circum- 
stances of teachers are definitely im- 
proved. $1,800 a year is nearer an 
average salary now than ever before. 
Frankly, I think the advantages far 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Miss Jones: We all have our ups and 
downs, but there’s not much use in 
arguing about it. I once talked a 
boy out of going into politics. For 
all I know, he might have become 
President. (Moves toward left) I 
must run along. I do hope you'll 
change your mind and stay in teach- 
ing. The youngsters will miss you 
and so will we. 

Miss Snow (With a wry smile): Thank 
you, but my mind is made up. Four 
years is long enough to try. (Cor- 
PORAL CrowTHER, U.S.M.C. enters, 
bumps into Miss JONES.) 

FRED: Oh, excuse me. 

Miss Jones: Well, I . . . For goodness’ 
sake, if it isn’t Fred Crowther. How 


are you? (Shakes hands with him) 

Miss Watkins: What a surprise? 
When did you get back? 

Miss Snow (Coming around desk): 
Come in, Freddie. (As they shake 
hands) It is good to see you. 

FRED (Moving to centre) : It’s swell to be 
back. 

Miss Jones (Admiringly): My, what a 
big man you’ve become! 

Frep (Laughingly): Big man, eh? You 
used to say big oaf. 

Miss Jones (Humorously): I did? My, 
what a choice vocabulary I have. 
(They all laugh.) 

Miss Watkins: You certainly have 
changed since you were in school. It 
seems just like last year we were try- 
ing to settle you. I suppose Uncle 
Sam did that for us. 

Frep: He did that all right, and more 
besides. (Embarrassed) I guess I 
was kind of a wise guy when I was in 
school, but I learned better after I 
got out. Now I wish I’d behaved 
myself and paid more attention to 
the teachers. 

Miss Jones: Humph! Why don’t you 
boys wish that while you are in 
school? It would make a big differ- 
ence to us. Apparently most of you 
reform just in time to be a comfort 
to some hard-boiled top sergeant. 
(Smilingly) Good luck to you, Fred. 
I must run along now. Miss Snow, 
remember there were a good many 
Freds. (She goes out.) 

Frep: Gosh, Old La—I mean Miss 
Jones is still the same. Heart of gold 
and a tongue like steel, the kids used 
to say. 

Miss Warkrins: And what was it you 
used to say about me? Tongue like 





a whip and head like a block. Oh, I 
haven’t forgotten that artificial snake 
you put in my desk drawer, Fred 
Crowther. 

Frep (Grinning): I'll never live those 
things down, I guess. 

Miss Watkins (Seriously): You have 
lived them down, Fred. You and 
many more like you. It can’t have 
been fun for you in the South Pacific. 

Miss Snow: Are you home for long? 

Frep: I’m afraid so. 
old wound. 


Malaria and an 

I’m due for a medical 
discharge soon. 

Miss Snow: I’m sorry. I didn’t know. 

Miss WaTKINs: You’ve been through 
so much and it seems no time since 
you went away. (Miss JONES re- 
appears at door.) 


Miss Jones: Someone’s waiting for 


you in your room, Miss Watkins. 

Miss Watkins: Now who could that 
be? Well, it’s good to have seen you 
again, Fred. Stop in any time and 
tell me about your experiences. (She 
moves to door.) Miss Snow, hadn’t 
you better drop in at the office be- 
fore you go? I’m sure you'll change 
your mind if you haven’t already. 

Miss Snow (Politely): I won’t change 
my mind, Miss Watkins. 

Miss Watkins: Well, you know your 
own mind best, but it doesn’t make 
sense tome. Goodbye, Fred. Come 
see Us again. 

Frep: Thanks, I will. (Miss WaTKINs 
goes out.) 

Miss Snow (She sits at desk): Come sit 
down, Fred, and tell me about your- 
self. 

Frep (Sitting at one of the desks): 
There isn’t much to tell, and I’d 
really rather talk about school. Are 


the kids as bad as we were? 

Miss Snow: Worse! 

Frep: Gee, I didn’t think they could 
be. But I missed school more than 
anything else, and I missed your 
classes, too, Miss Snow. 

Miss Snow (Lightly): It’s nice to hear 
you say that, Fred, but you’re just 
being polite. 

Frep (Seriously): No, I mean it. It 
was the things I learned in your 
classes that gave me my rating, and 
I’m proud of it. 

Miss Snow: I’m glad to know I did 
someone some good. 

Frep: You’ve done a lot of kids good. 
Teachers don’t know how much a 
guy appreciates what they do. You 
can’t come up and tell them, that 
would make you a sissy. So you try 
to see how much trouble you can be, 
but down inside . . . it’s different. I 
know many a time out there in a fox 
hole I thought of school, and it kept 
me fighting knowing you teachers 
were back in there pitchin’ and the 
kids were getting the things we had. 

Miss Snow (Taken aback): Why Fred, 
you’re really serious about it. 

Frep: 1 am. I wanted to come and tell 
you, especially about one thing. 
Maybe you don’t remember it, and 
it wasn’t anything to you, but once 
you wrote in my autograph book. 
When I was wounded, I thought of 
it, and what you wrote. I’m sure it 
gave me the courage to pull through. 

Miss Snow: I’m glad to hear you say 
that. I’ve been so discouraged with 
my work. 

Frep: Gosh, you shouldn’t be. Teach- 
ing is a big job. I’m going back to 
school myself, and I plan to go to the 
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University to study education. I Office without being sent for. 

could go to a teachers’ college, but I Muss Snow: I’ll go with you. I have 

think I’ll take a more general course. something I want to do. 

Well, I’ve taken a lot of your time, Frep: Okay. We'll go together, only 

Miss Snow. I just thought I’d come this time I’ll be smiling. 

tell you how I felt. Now I must go Muss Snow (Laughingly): I think we 

down to the office. both will. (Picks up paper from desk) 
Miss Snow: Are you going down right I’ve my next year’s contract to take 

away? back, and this is the last day. (They 
FRED: Yes. I’m going to find out what go out left together as the curtain fails.) 


it’s like to go to the Principal’s 
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THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





Farst! 


by Lindsey Barbee 


The word FIRST has a 


magic all its own, for it means that 


NARRATOR: 


someone, somewhere, somehow has 
blazed a trail. First in some field of 
science perhaps; first in some eco- 
nomic endeavor; first in the better- 
ment of mankind; first in the cause of 
education. How many of these firsts 
have been credited to women! 
Yesterday as well as today has 
marked woman’s opportunities. Who 
knows what trails will be blazed in 
the future? Elizabeth Blackwell had 
one great and overwhelming ambi- 
tion in her life — that of the study of 
medicine. women didn’t 
study medicine in those days; they 
were content with knowledge of 
home remedies and of simple treat- 
ment. But Elizabeth was different. 
She was determined to know the 
cause of suffering and the means of 
alleviation. She was determined to 
be the first woman physician. 
Music: “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 


sung in a 


Young 


roistering and 
gradually fading. 

EvizABetu: Is this the Dean’s office? 

Dean: I am the Dean. 

EvizaBETu: I am Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Dean I have been 
granted admission to the School of 
Medicine. 


manner 


Roberts, and 


Dean: We have your application, 
Miss Blackwell. 


ELIZABETH (Quickly): And it has been 
accepted. 

Dean: Even so, I feel that some pre- 
liminary discussion is due you. 

ELIZABETH: Very well. 

Dean: You are aware, perhaps, that 
inclusion of a woman in the class is 
not agreeable to the medical stu- 
dents. 

ELizABETH: I cannot see how that af- 
fects me. 

Dean: I am afraid that you will see in 
time. 

ELizABETH: I am quite independent. 

Dean: I wonder if you can be. 

EvizaBeTH: And I 
mined. 

Dean: You will be ignored by the other 
students. 

EvizaBETu: That is their privilege. 

Dean: You will be subjected to jeers. 

ELizaBetu: That rests with them. 

Dean: You will be forced to endure 
much that is repugnant to your 
nature. 


am very deter- 


ELIzABETH: I am quite prepared. 

Dean: You will be isolated — apart — 

ELizaBEeTH: That is my desire. 

Dean: You will be an object of ridicule 
in the dissecting room. 

EvizaABETH: That will not down my 
spirit. 

Dean: You still insist upon the course? 

ELizaBETH: Dean Roberts, you are 
saying all this with the kindest of 
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motives; but I am a very stubborn 
person and I am not easily dissuaded. 
The fact remains that there must be 
a first woman physician — and I in- 
tend to be that first. 

NarrRaATOR: And so, Elizabeth Black- 
well finished her study — not with- 
out many trials and tribulations, 
established herself successfully in 
the practice of medicine, and lived to 
receive every honor and every 
privilege from the very school that 
had unwillingly accepted her. The 
first woman physician! 

Closely allied to the first woman 
physician is the first scientific nurse, 
the founder of modern nursing — 
Florence Nightingale, the Lady with 
the Lamp. 

Born in the city from which came 
her Christian name, an_ heiress, 
moving in a fashionable world, 
Florence Nightingale soon realized 
that only a life of service could satisfy 
her — and the service she chose was 
nursing work. At that time, nurses 
were women of low type, and Flor- 
ence Nightingale was the first person 
to think of the calling as a noble pro- 
fession. Among her helpers was 
Sidney Herbert, a cabinet member, 
and he it was who asked for her serv- 
ices during the Crimean War. She 
found intolerable conditions at Scu- 
tari, and the chief doctors resented 
her appointment. One of them is 
speaking. 

Doctor: Miss Nightingale, I feel it 
best that no further rations be given 
to you. 

FLORENCE: Indeed! Is it not the duty 
of the Army medical authorities to 
keep the soldiers well and to cure 


them in any illness? 

Doctor: Nothing is needed at Scutari. 

FLORENCE: I have found a hospital 
built over cesspools, with no venti- 
lation, with miles of untidy beds, 
with no clothing, no materials for 
cleaning, no medical stores. 

Doctor: You overstep. 

FLORENCE: I am not afraid to speak the 
truth, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the Army medical system must 
be reformed. 

Doctor: The British War Office is 
against reform. 

FLORENCE: I shall never rest until I 
force the authorities to appoint a 
Royal Commission. 

Doctor: For what? 

FLORENCE: To report on the health of 
the British army. Reform is in- 
evitable. 

Doctor: You are allowing sentimental- 
ism to obscure the necessary prac- 
ticalities. 

FLORENCE: Perhaps you will think of 
my sentimentalism in a different way 
when I tell you that Sidney Herbert, 
cabinet member, intends to work 
toward complete reform of the army 
medical system. 

Docror: I resent your officiousness. 

FLORENCE: Please leave. (The door 
slams) Nurse Dorcas, I’ll make my 
rounds immediately. 

Nurse: You’ve stood for twenty hours 
today, Miss Nightingale. 

FLORENCE: The boys have needed me. 
Where is my lamp? 

Nurse: Here — and I have lighted it. 
Please try to sleep a bit. 

FLORENCE: Not now. While I can give 
a word of comfort I can not think of 
myself, 





Nurse: Oh, if I could only help! 

FLORENCE: You do help — more than I 
can say. 

Nurse (Softly): Lady with the Lamp! 

FLORENCE: The Lamp of Knowledge. 

Narrator: After the story of the first 
scientific nurse, comes the account 
of our Red Cross work in the United 
States with Clara Barton as founder 
— first woman to give greater scope 
to the work of this mighty organiza- 
tion. Hear her tell about it. 

Ciara: Come closer, Kate. My eyes 
are not so good at ninety-one as they 
were at nineteen. 

Kate (Laughing): They see more than 
your humble secretary ever hopes to 
see. 

Ciara: They have seen much, I grant 
— much that lingers in memory. 
Kate: Miss Clara, have you always 

been doing for others? 


Ciara: You put it very prettily. 


Kate: From 
been going 
ing soldiers. 

Ciara: I have found much joy in the 
work. 

Kate: And in the Franco-Prussian 
War you still worked on. 

Cxiara: So much to do and so little 
time to do it. 

Kate: Tell me about the Red Cross — 
the original Red Cross, I mean. 

Ciara: It was formed at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1861 and its main 
purpose was to enforce the rule that 
no hospital and no ambulance could 
be fired upon in time of war. 

Kate: As if anybody would do such a 
thing! 

Ciara: You can never trust those who 
are maddened by anger or revenge. 


Civil War days you’ve 
into hospitals and nurs- 
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Kate: The flag of Switzerland is red 
with a white cross, isn’t it? 

CLARA: Quite right. So they changed 
the background to white with the 
red cross upon it. 

Kate: You had a special work at this 
time — something more personal. 
Ciara: And very human. I formed an 
agency for finding missing soldiers 
and locating the burial place of those 

who had been killed. 

Kate: All these letters that come to 
you are so full of gratitude. 

Ciara: But perhaps my greatest satis- 
faction has come from the founding 
of the Red Cross here in the United 
States. 

Kate: With a never-ending service not 
only in war but in peace. 

Ciara: I felt so strongly that help 
should be given in a time of great 
calamity — such as flood, earth- 
quake, cyclone. 

Kate: So that is why the Red Cross 
ministers at all times to all people. 

Cuiara: It all seems very far away. 

Kate: But yesterday is ever today with 
you, Miss Clara. 

Ciara: And the past is ever present. 

NarRRATOR: Once upon a time as all 
good fairy stories begin — only this 
isn’t a fairy story — there lived a 
beautiful English girl named Eliza- 
beth Gurney, who loved to dance, to 
ride, to be one of a little circle of 
fashionable people. In spite of all 
her gayety she was serious in her de- 
sire to work out a plan of life; but 
not until she attended a meeting 
where a famous American Quaker 
was the speaker did she determine to 
devote her life to the betterment of 
the poor and oppressed. In spite of 
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the London society which her parents 
thrust upon her, she became a Plain 
Quaker, married another Quaker, 
Joseph Fry, and started upon her life 
of service. She set up a school for 
poor children; she visited the prison 
at Newgate and discovered the ter- 
rible conditions that existed. Quietly 
she went into the prison, cared for 
the children, started a school, and 
changed the women prisoners into 
decent, well-behaved people. Sud- 
denly the quiet little woman became 
a national, even an international fig- 
ure — the first woman to reform the 
prison system. Parliament lauded 


her work; and in 1842 she was in- 
vited to meet Prince Albert, Sir 
Robert Peel and other notables. 
SounD: Murmur of voices. 
Ist Voice: Such a plain little woman, 
this Mrs. Fry. 


2nd Voice: Plain? Why, her face 
fairly shines and her eyes are beauti- 
ful. 

3rD Vorce: She has such a very vital 
interest in her work. 

4TH Voice: And she has such a wonder- 
ful story to tell. 

ist Vorce: A few women, working 
privately, have reformed that dis- 
gusting Newgate. 

2nD Voice: Think of it! 

38RD Voice: Why shouldn’t we all go 
prison-reforming? 

4TH Voice: Lord Lansdowne has made 
a speech about Elizabeth Fry. 

Ist Vorce: The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has asked her to show him 
over Newgate Prison. 

2nD Vorce: I understand that Queen 
Charlotte has sent for her. 

CHAIRMAN (As he raps for order): 
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Ladies and Gentlemen — Prince Al- 
bert has asked Mrs. Fry to reply to a 
few questions. 

EvizaBetu: With pleasure, Sir Robert. 

Prince ALBERT: Your school and fac- 
tory have been made a part of the 
prison system, have they not, Mrs. 
Fry? 

Evizasetu: Yes, Your Highness. Pris- 
ons should be places of reform and 
not of state revenge. 

Prince ALBERT: How did you reform 
the women prisoners? 

Exvizasetnu: First of all, by caring for 
the children. Next, by teaching the 
mothers to be clean in person and 
neat in dress. Again, by asking them 
to listen to daily readings of the 
Scripture. Lastly, by contracting 
for whatever sewing and knitting 
they could do. 

Prince ALBERT: I understand that 
this good work has extended to other 
nations. 

EvizaBetu: Yes, Your Highness. To 
France, Denmark, Germany, Russia 
and Switzerland. 

Prince ALBerT: Can I further it in 
any way? 

ELIzABETH: By repeating my story to 
Queen Victoria. 

Prince ALBERT: With pleasure, Mrs. 
Fry, and with great gratitude to you 
for being the first woman to reform 
the prison system of England. 

NarraTor: This indeed is the age of 
opportunity for women, for there is 
no avenue of business closed to them. 
We wonder if they realize the long 
hard fight of the pioneers who braved 
opposition and ridicule to win this 
freedom ; we wonder if they are grate- 
ful enough for the courage that faced 





abuse, jeers and isolation; if they 
make proper return for the endeavor 
and sacrifice that made possible the 
right to vote. 


Lucretia Mott, educated in a 


school founded by the Society of 
Friends, later became a preacher in 
the society. James Mott, her hus- 
band, was a strong advocate of the 
abolition of slavery, and she joined 


him in his work, becoming prominent 
in the movement. In 1840, she and 
her husband were sent as delegates 
to an anti-slavery convention in 
London, and there Lucretia Mott 
met Elizabeth Cady Stanton, wife of 
a prominent lawyer and abolitionist. 

Lucretia: It is very delightful to meet 
you here, Mrs. Stanton. As fellow 
Americans we have much in com- 
mon. 

EvizaBeTu (Laughing): I am here on 
my wedding trip. 

Lucretia: And I am a delegate to the 
anti-slavery convention now in ses- 
sion. 

ELizaBETH: Now in session? Then why 
are you not attending? 

Lucretia: Much to my surprise, I find 
that all women are excluded. 

EvizaBetTu: Excluded? Impossible! 

Lucretia: On the other hand, quite 
possible. 

ELizaBeTH: But you are a delegate. 

LucretTi4: Also, I am a woman, and I 
am realizing that a woman has no 
rights. 

EvizaBETH: Such a condition is not 
only unjust but undemocratic. 

Lucretia: But what is to be done 
about it? 

ExizaBeTH: That depends upon the 
women I should say. 


Lucretia: You mean — 
ELizaBeTH: It is quite time that we 
assert ourselves. 
Lucretia: I agree. But — how? 
ELizABETH: By calling a convention 
for all women who think as we do. 
Lucretia: Thus forcing the question of 
woman’s rights to a head. 

ELizaBETH: Exactly. 

Lucretia: You will be our president. 

EvizaABETH: Oh, no. You are much 
better qualified than I. 

Lucretia: But you have youth — and 
vigor — and persistency. 

EvizaBeTH: And should I in any way 
attain authority, I shall first attack 
the New York law that a woman’s 
property after her marriage becomes 
the property of her husband. 

Lucretia: There is that law, of course. 

EvizaBeTH: I shall make every effort 
to gain for married women the right 
to hold property in their own names. 

Lucretia: You will be successful — I 
feel it. 

ELizaBeTu: At least, I can try. 

Lucretia: And together we shall make 
a little ball of woman suffrage, and 
shall set it rolling. 

ELIZABETH: May it gain momentum! 

Narrator: At Seneca Falls in New 
York in 1826 occurred the first wom- 
an’s rights convention at which 
the National Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation was formed. Mrs. Stanton 
was made president of the Asso- 
ciation and held this office for many 
years. Thus begins the wide and uni- 
versal movement that secured for 
women the right to vote. 

Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady 

Stanton — first women to battle ior 
equal rights! 





Part Seven Production Notes 





OrcHIDs FOR MARGARET 
Characters: 2 male, 3 female. 
Playing Time: 45 minutes. 
Costumes: Professor Adams wears a shabby 


and magazines. A table desk down left is 
equipped with a typewriter and telephone. 
A radio with a record playing attachment 
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smoking jacket and baggy trousers. Julia 
wears an apron over a dark dress. Koch is 
dressed carelessly in old corduroys and a 
shirt open at the throat. When first seen 
Margaret is dressed in a sweater and skirt. 
She wears glasses. Later in the play Mar- 
garet appears in an evening gown of paie 
lavender, with an overskirt of white tulle 
and dotted with silver sequins or something 
silvery. She wears a corsage of orchids. 
Jackie is dressed in extreme co-ed style — 
a silk dress, high heels, hair becomingly 
done, ete., in direct contrast to Margaret. 
Her finger nails are faultlessly manicured, 
covered with dark red polish. 


Properties: Tape measure, pipe, sheaf of papers, 


books, thread, needle, tray of sandwiches, 
milk, cookies, florist’s box with orchid 
corsage, card inscribed, “To the lovely 
Margaret’’. 


Setting: The living room is unpretentiously 


pleasant. The furnishings are solid and 
comfortable, and there are cheerful chintz 
curtains at the windows. The slip covers on 
the furniture are also very cheerful and gay. 
There are books and lamps about, pictures 
on the wall. Upstage center is a fireplace. 
To the right of it is the lower part of a stair- 
case, consisting of three steps and a land- 
ing, which leads to the upstairs rooms. 
Left of the fireplace is the door to the pro- 
fessor’s study. Two long windows are in 
the left wall. A door, downstage of win- 
cows, leads to outdoors. In the upper part 
of the right wall is a door leading to the 
kitchen. This is also the entrance to the 
cellar. There is a comfortable divan in front 
of the windows and a small table holding a 
telephone near the staircase. 


Lighting: None required. 


ADJUSTMENT 


stands up right; the small rug lying before 
it is soft and rumpled. Chairs are con- 
veniently placed. 

Lighting: None required. 

Musical Note: A recording of “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods” is required. 


A New Compass 

Characters: 5 male; male extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Roger Williams is dre. sed in a 
black, Colonial costume with a heavy coat. 
Gregory wears brown pantaloons and 
jerkin. Other white men wear typical 
winter Colonial costumes. The Indians are 
dressed in costumes made of skins, if 
possible. 

Properties: Food, large pouch containing a 
Bible, quill, ink, paper, combination sun- 
dial and compass, bedding consisting of a 
fur blanket. 

Setting: All that is required for the first two 
scenes are the blankets on the floor and 
some twigs and pieces of wood heaped in a 
simulated fire in the center of the stage. 
In the third scene a backdrop, depicting a 
forest covered with snow can be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Tree SI.Lies 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Fuddyman wears a black suit. 
The farmers wear plaid shirts and overalls. 
The women wear long, flowing dresses, 

athered at the waist, with aprons. The 
Cat wears black pants and jerkin with a 
black hood. The Cow wears spotted pants, 
jerkin and hood. 

Properties: Ring; axe; cider jug; large, shiny 
boots; switch. 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. Setting: There is a porch or shed across the 
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Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 

Properties: Medicine case for Doctor Warren; 
wrist watch for Elise; paper for typing; 
market basket; records; magazine; blouse; 
small vase; two suitcases; bunch of letters; 
flat pareel, containing a record. 

Setting: A modern American living room. A 
door up left leads to the back part of the 
house, another right to the front hall. A 
window in the right wall overlooks the 
street. There is a davenport up center 
which is backed by a table laden with books 
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rear of the stage, connecting the house and 
barn, corners of which are seen on either 
side. Door to the house is at the left end of 
port; the door to the barn is at the right. 
Near the house door is a woodpile, chopping 
block, and nails in the wall. In the center 
of the porch stands a large barrel on a stand 
with a stool at the right. Hoes, rakes, and 
other farm tools hang on the wall near the 
barn door. In the part of the barn visible, 
an upper door to hay loft, with a ladder 
leading to it and projecting into yard is seen. 


Lighting: None required. 





Skin Deep 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; extras, both 
male and female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The four little sisters wear party 
dresses. Giftie wears striped trousers, a 
cutaway coat and a tall silk hat. Fay wears 
a white dress trimmed with tiny bunches of 
flowers. She carries a basket of flowers. 
Jay wears tattered trousers, and a torn 
shirt. He is barefoot. Gay wears school 
dress and a pair of tortoise shell glasses. 
He carries a book under his arm. Prince 
Charming wears an elaborate costume of 
velvet and satin with a plumed hat. The 
Page also wears a costume of satin with a 
feather in his satin hat. The Merry Little 
Maids and the Merry Little Men wear 
ordinary school clothes. 

Setting: A garden decorated with shrubs and 
potted plants and flowers. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue ARGUMENT 

Characters: 15, either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters may be dressed in 
simple pastel dresses or costumes to sug- 
gest the colors of the flowers they represent. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A simple garden scene with bushes in 
the background, if desired, and grass on the 
ground in front of the actual garden plot. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Mrrror CxILpREN 

Characters: 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mary and Today Mary wear 
identical schvol dresses. Yesterday Mary 
wears a different school dress. Birthday 
Mary and Holiday Mary may be dressed 
in party dresses. Tomorrow Mary wears a 
school dress. 

Properties: Hair brush. 

Setting: A girl’s bedroom. In the center rear 
wall is the entrance to the stage. This may 
be arranged so that it looks like a full length 
mirror. As little or as much furniture as 
desired may be used to suggest the scene: 
bed, chair, bureau, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Ronny, DONNY AND Susy 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Ronny and Donny wear white 
shorts and shirts. Susy wears a white dress. 
If desired, a cardboard snout, tied to the 
ears, may be made for the pigs. Mother 
Pig wears a long white dress and an apron 
with a pink bonnet. The three men wear 
white overalls and caps. Wylie Wolf wears 
brown pants and jerkin; a tail may be at- 
tached to his costume. 
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Properties: Blocks; market basket; caps for 
Ronny and Donny, small bundle tied up in 
a handkerchief; bundle of straw; bundle of 
sticks; sunbonnet, package, wheelbarrow of 
bricks, flashlight. 

Setting: At the extreme left of the stage is the 
home of Mother Pig. Across the back of the 
stage are three chairs with cardboard houses 
thumbtacked to the backs. The houses do 
not show as the chairs are facing the audi- 
ence until the pigs turn them about as they 
pretend to build them. There is a small 
stool near Susy’s house to be used as the 
stump. 

Lighting: The lights dim as Susy goes to bed. 
The stage gradually gets lighter as the wolf 
approaches the third house. 


WE But Teacu 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. Extras if desired. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: The teachers wear ordinary every- 
day dress. Corporal Crowther wears a 


Marine uniform. Boys and girls wear school 
clothes. 

Properties: Papers for Miss Snow. 

Setting: A classroom. There is a teacher’s desk 
at right. Other desks for pupils are arranged 
before it. Entrance is at upper left. 

Lighting: None required. 


Crvmians Stay Por 

Characters: 9 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The soldiers are in uniform; the 
college boys are in everyday dress — 
sweaters, odd slacks, and sports jackets. 
girls may wear a skirt and sweater and 
jacket. Joe may wear a business suit when 
he enters and put a white coat on as he 
works behind the counter. 

Properties: Papers, pencil, letters, glasses, 
straws, cups, saucers, three plates with 
sandwiches, coffee pot. 

Setting: The first scene is a typical boys’ 
dormitory room. There are pennants on 
the wall, a desk at left, a studio couch 
against the back wall, a few chairs here and 
there, a chest of drawers against the right 
wall, and a comfortable chair at the left. 
There is an entrance at right from the hall. 
For the Sweet Shoppe there is an entrance 
from the street at right, and another en- 
trance to other parts of the store at the 
left. A counter runs partly across the stage 
from left to right, and in back of it on the 
rear wall there are shelves, glasses, and a 
mirror, and immediately behind the counter, 
appliances for soda and lunch. There are 
stools in front of the counter, and downstage 
from counter are two small tables with ac- 
companying chairs, one at center and one 
at left. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Part Eight 


Sound and Screen 





SOUND axo SCREEN 


A Guide to Educational Films 


NEW 0O.W.I. CATALOGUE 


The new 1945 catalogue of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures of the Office of War Informa- 
tion (Washington, D. C.) is available for dis- 
tribution. The booklet, entitled “U. 8. Gov- 
ernment War Information Films,” gives a 
complete listing of all the 16 mm. films re- 
leased by the Bureau to date. Included are 
descriptions of the contents of the 94 films 
distributed by the O.W.1. and the addresses 
of the 281 distributors in the 48 states. 

All the subjects listed in the catalogue are 
16 mm. sound. These films show why the en- 
tire world is at war today, where the fighting 
is, and the part we are playing in the war. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES 


ADVENTURE Frums, Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.: This firm makes one or 
two full-length kodachrome documentary 
travel subjects a year. They are the producers 
of “Kukan, The Battle Cry of China,” which 
won the Motion Picture Academy Award as 
the best documentary subject of last year. 
This year’s release is “Pledge to Bataan,” a 
camera record of the Philippines made by 
Captain David Griffin. 

“Pledge to Bataan” is a vivid record of 
political, social, and economic progress in the 
Philippines. The foreword of the picture is 
by Manuel L. Quezon, late president of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. He had said 
about the picture: “This picture is a mag- 
nificent achievement of real historic impor- 
tance. In it Americans have a chance to see 
the true Philippines, to understand the back- 
ground and the way of life for which the 
Filipino people fought so heroically side by 
side with the American soldiers. . . . Out of 
the crucible of this war will arise a new 
Philippines and I think that the spirit of our 
future freedom and happiness is vividly por- 
trayed in the ‘Pledge to Bataan.’ ”’ 

An attractive, profusely illustrated sou- 
venir program of the film may be obtained 
from Adventure Films free of charge. The 
booklet contains photographs of officers of 
the Philippine Republic, and of the scenes 
and peoples of the country. There are full de- 
scriptions of the geography, history, and 
customs of the Republic. 


JaM Hanpy ORGANIZATION, INc., 2900 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich.: 
This organization specializes in slidefilms and 
motion pictures to help instructors. Discus- 
sional and sound slidefilms on scientific and 
mechanical subjects are arranged in special 
kits, some of which contain thousands of indi- 
vidual pictures on the subject. Some of the 
study kits were developed for use in teaching 
pre-induction training courses. Here are some 
examples of the subjects covered by these 
complete kits: Fundamentals of Electricity, 
Fundamentals of Shop Work, Fundamentals 
of Automotive Mechanics, Air Age Physics, 
Supervisory and Foreman Training, Dis- 
tributive Education, Tips for Teachers, Fac- 
tory Safety, On the Air, First Aid Training. 

The motion pictures made by Jam Handy 
are 16 mm. sound, most of them one or two 
reels. They cover the same kind of subject 
matter as the slidefilm kits. For full in- 
formation, send to the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion for their illustrated catalogue. Prices on 
both films and slidefilms vary. 


Tue Marcu or True, Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.: 
To meet the demand from educational groups 
for The March of Time, the producers, in 
collaboration with the editors of Time, Life, 
and Fortune, have initiated a new edition of 
the March of Time, to be known as the Forum 
Edition. For this edition the editors have 
selected eight outstanding issues of the March 
of Time and have re-edited each of these films, 
written a new commentary to point up the 
social and economic significance of the be Daeg 
cut out spot news, and added new sequences 
with maps and charts to make each film use- 
ful for study and discussion. They have also 
prepared a discussion outline to be used in 
connection with each film. 


The March of Time films may be rented for 
the small cost of $20 for the eight films, or at 
$3 for each individual film. The user must 
pay transportation charges. The films, all 
16 mm. sound, run from 12 to 15 minutes, and 
may be used in any order. The eight subjects 
are New England, Brazil, Portugal, Canada, 
Texas, South Africa, India, and the Airways 
of the Future. 





The March of Time has available for out- 
right sale at $40 per print an outstanding 16 
mm. film entitled “Youth in Crisis.” The 
subject of the film is juvenile delinquency, and 
the picture has been endorsed by many na- 
tional and state organizations, such as the 
Child Welfare League of America, the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
Kiwanis International. 


IN THE MAIL 


A note from the New York University Film 
Library states that they have many films for 
sale as well as for rental. This Library is a 
non-profit organization, established in 1940 
to provide educational films of high quality to 
schools, colleges, and community groups. A 
basic function of the Library is providing con- 
sultation service to schools and organizations. 
Included in this service are the planning of 
programs, guidance on selection of individual 
titles to meet special needs, previewing and 
evaluation, and suggestions on outside sources 
of films. For a copy of their catalogue, which 
is particularly well designed for maximum use- 
fulness, send to the New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square South, New 
York 12, N. Y. 

A note from Culture Films, Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, tells us that their 
first film, ““The Dawn of Art,” is going over 
very well indeed. (See February “Sound and 
Screen”’ for description of this film for art and 
social studies classes.) 

“The Fifth Year,” a very attractive and 
effective booklet of pictures and poems has 
been received from the British Information 
Services. Many of the poems in the booklet 
were written during the five years Britain has 
been at war, and the illustrations have been 
chosen from the many films produced by the 
British Ministry of Information during that 
period. The films are available from The 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and from local 
British offices. 


NEW RELEASES 


From Bett & Howeit Company, 1801-1815 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13, IIL: 
“Corvette K-225,” ten reels, 16 mm. sound; 

rental price: $17.50; available April Ist. 

A crew of a corvette sunk in enemy actions 
gets a new ship, and on its maiden convoy the 
corvette accounts for two submarines and two 
Nazi planes. The featured players are Ran- 
dolph Scott, James Brown, Andy Devine, and 
Ella Raines. 

“As You Like It,” ten reels, 16 mm. sound, 
rental prize: $17.50. 


An outstanding serious transfer of Shake- 
speare’s comedy to the screen, with archaic 
English adding to the educational value. Well 
acted by Elizabeth Bergner and Lawrence 
Olivier. 

OpricaL CrarrsMANsHIP: A series of eight 
sound films, made for the purpose of training 
optical craftsman to meet expanded war and 
postwar needs. Sale or rental. New titles in- 
clude Rough Grinding with Curvature Gen- 
erator, Rough Grinding (Flat), Rough Grind- 
ing with Vertical Surface Grinder, Fine Grind- 
ing and Polishing (Flat), Introduction to 
Optics, Reveling Grooving and Rounding, In- 
spection Methods, Production Methods. 


From ENcycLopaEpIA BRITANNICA FruMs, 
sats 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
This company has produced the following 

new Erpi Classroom Films. These pictures 

may be previewed before they are purchased. 

For full information write to the Chicago 

office of the firm. 


“Housing in America’’: For use in element- 
ary grades and junior high schools in social 
studies, economics, elementary science, and 
industrial arts classes. The film contrasts 
the dream house of modern technology with 
the inadequate houses in which most of us live, 
and establishes a standard for healthful 
housing. 


Caribbean Region, three films: For upper ele- 
mentary grades through senior high school in 
geography, social studies, economics, and so- 
ciology classes. The film presents the ge- 
ography, climate, history, people, and activ- 
ities of “Central America,” “The West 
Indies,’ and “Colombia and Venezuela.” 

“The Atmosphere and Its Circulation’’: For 
intermediate grades and junior and senior 
high school courses in general science, physics, 
geography, meteorology, and aeronautics. 
Animated drawings are used to explain the 
structure and the dynamics of the atmosphere. 
The first part of the film gives a detailed 
presentation of the structure of the atmos- 
phere, the chemical composition, the gaseous 
nature, and so on. The second sequence shows 
the circulation of the atmosphere as it would 
appear on an idealized globe without moun- 
tains or oceans. 

“Water Birds’: For intermediate grades 
through junior high school in elementary 
science, social studies, reading, and art classes. 
The film presents authentic material on the 
physical characteristics, habits, and so on of 
our American water birds. 

“The Teeth, Development, and Care”: 
For junior and senior high schools. Animated 
drawings and direct photography present 
vividly four vital problems in connection with 
teeth. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


FOR EVERY ELEMENTARY GRADE 


Units — Projects — Arts — Crafts — Music — Songs — Nature Material 
Program Ideas — Special Features 
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Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The ideal teacher’s help for the child-centered school. Everything in Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES has been ye to meet apreee needs of teachers in city schools, 
ools. 


in one-room rural schools, in consolidated sc 


Accent is on motivating and correlating material — things to do and to make for more 
resultful learning. 
Ten issues per year. Each issue contains ample material for all grades. Over twenty 
full-page project, art, and craft ideas. 
only $3.00 per year 

(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 

25c additional postage in 

50c additional postage for other foreign countries 

Special Offer: An introductory subscription, 5 months for $1.50 


FREE: Send fo. additional information 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Dept. p 
4616 North Clark Street Chicago 40 
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PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


IUustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 











